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NATIONWIDE CHAIN 
OF OPERA HOUSES, 
HAMMERSTEIN PLAN 


Impresario Proposes to Give Grand 
Opera in His Own Theaters in 
All Large Cities of America— 
Two Circuits of Ten Houses Each 
the Present Scheme—Concert 
Features a Probability in Addi- 
tion to Two or Three Weeks of 
Opera in Each City by the Best 
Artists—An Undertaking of Im- 
mense Possibilities—London 
Opera House to Be Abandoned 


SCHEME of opera-giving that will 
eventually include all of the promi- 
nent-cities in the United States has evolved 
from the fertile brain of Oscar Hammer- 
stein. Mr. Hammerstein announced definite 
plans to this effect last Saturday, stating that 
the project had so far taken shape that he 
was at work with his architect on the de- 
signs for perhaps twenty opera houses to be 
constructed on the same model, so that his 
scenic apparatus could be taken from city 
to city and made to fit each stage without 
difficulty. A year from now, Mr. Hammer- 
stein said, the First National Grand Opera 
Company would be making appearances in 
some ten new theaters outside of New 
York, Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia, 
from which cities Mr. Hammerstein is pro- 
hibited from giving opera by his agreement 
with the Metropolitan Company. 

That Mr. Hammerstein has been given 
definite assurances that his scheme will be 
viewed with favor in various cities in whicli 
the opera houses will be placed is certain 
“I would not have given these plans to the 
press unless I had something very tangible 
to go by,” Mr. Hammerstein told a reporter 
for MusicaAL America. The scheme will 
mean the abandonment for operatic pur- 
poses of Mr. Hammerstein’s London Opera 
House, and Lyle D. Andrews, Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s treasurer, has been instructed to 
sell or lease the property. It is probable 
that it will become a music hall. 

The full details of Mr. Hammerstein’ 
gigantic conception of opera houses and 
opera of the best sort in all the larger 
American cities was given to the press as 
follows: 

“Since my return from Europe and the 
announcement of the possibility of re-en- 
tering the field of grand opera in this coun- 
try, | have been besieged with requests from 
prominent representatives of many cities of 
magnitude to include theirs in such 
sible representation of grand opeta for pe- 
riods covering a week to several months. All 
of these places are annually visited by stray 
companies under the title of grand opera 


pos- 


organizations bearing the stamp of rark 
provincialism. 
The Demand for ‘‘Real’’ Opera 
““‘What we want,’ these promoters say, 


‘is real grand opera, such as we have heard 
in the Manhattan and Metropolitan Opera 
Houses. Great artists, twenty, thirty, forty 
of them—hundreds in the chorus, complete 
ballet, with a prima ballerina, special 
scenery with each opera; elaborate 
tumes to fit the periods, an orchestra of 
real musicians, sixty to eighty; conductors 
of renown, and an army of adjuncts, stage 
managers, electricians, property men, wig 
makers, prompters, supers, dressers, ballet 
master, stage carpenters, machinists, ac- 





cCos- 


countants, advance agents, press agent, not 
excluding an efficient and trustworthy call 
boy.’ 

“And the eager and enthusiastic solicitors 
go on to say, ‘Our town is willing to pay 
handsomely for such an organization and 
give you adequate guarantees.’ 























MARIE CASLOVA 


This Talented American Violinist Will Make a Tour of the United States in 1914. 
She Has Been Playing in Europe with Exceptional Success and Is Pronounced 
by Authorities to Be an Artist of Superior Attainments (see page 2) 





“The impossibility of accepting these 
propositions, enticing as they are from a 
commercial as well as an artistic stand- 
point, lies in the fundamental fact that out 
side of New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Chicago there exists no edifice, theater, au- 
ditorium, or hall fit to give grand opera in, 
such as they demand. Makeshifts are pos- 
sible in these places, but makeshift grand 
opera is not grand opera. The many au- 
ditoriums throughout the country are either 
too large or without proper stage facilities; 
the theaters are mostly too small for the 
purpose, and vary in size of stage; to 
adapt the intricate and costly scenery, spe- 
cially made for grand opera productions, to 
such variations is wholly impracticable; the 
interior construction, seating capacity, stage 
openings, and space for the orchestra differ 
with each house; the obtaining of a con- 
tinuous route for one, two, or more weeks 
is next to an impossibility; the item of rail- 
road fare for an organization of such mag- 
nitude alone would be conjuring financial 
disaster. 

“It is obvious that under these circum- 
stances the large cities in this country, ex- 
cepting New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Chicago, can never hope of securing the 
greatest of all attractions, the most sublime 
of entertainments, grand opera, for short 
periods even, except in tabloid form. 

“T have given this apparently unsolvable 
problem many years of study. The phe- 
nomenal and constant growth of our popu- 
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lation, the accumulation of wealth, the wide 
evidence of refinement, in musical culture 
especially, are the factors that bring about 
this deeply rooted desire for higher degrees 
of entertainments. 

“T believe I have found the solution of 
the problem referring to grand opera, and 
intend entering practical demonstration. 

“Inasmuch as I have erected nine the- 
aters and three great opera houses in New 
York, Philadelphia, and London, and inas- 
much as my directorate of grand opera is 
a matter of record, I am entitled to au- 
thoritative consideration in both directions. 

Houses to Be Uniform 

“My plan of procedure is as follows: I 
will erect in every city of prominence, with 
the assistance of those interested in the 
progress and welfare of their city, outside 
of New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Chicago, an opera house of fireproof con- 
struction seating about 2,000, including forty 
to fifty private boxes. The fundamental 
feature is that all these houses are to be 
alike in size, with noble and imposing eleva- 
tion, fronting about 125 feet and with a 
depth of about 225 feet. It is not necessary 
that the ground should be of extraordinary 
value; imperative it is that the stages and 
all electrical and mechanical features should 
be exactly alike, and the orchestra space 
must be for no less than seventy-five mu- 


sicians and the dressing-rooms should 
[Continued on page 5] 
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HADLRY'S NEW WORK 
PROVES NOTEWORTHY 


American Music-Drama “The 
Atonement of Pan’”’ Scores at 
California Presentation 


NCE more the echoes from the great 
redwood grove on the Russian river 
are heard through the land. Once more the 
gods and demi-gods have lifted their voices 
in speech and song amongst the great trees. 
And once more have the powers of dark- 
ness and chaos been vanquished and slain 
and joy and beauty re-established on earth. 
In short, the newest Grove Play or Mid- 
summer High Jinks of the Bohemian Club 
of San Francisco has been produced, and 
from all reports and indications it stands 
with two of the former Grove Plays, Will 
and William J. McCoy’s “The 
Hamadryad” and Morse-Stevens’s and Wal- 
lace Sabin’s “St. Patrick at Tara,” as one 
of the high water marks touched by the 
creators of the Jinks. 

This year’s Grove Play, “The Atonement 
of Pan,” a music drama, was given on the 
evening of Saturday, August 10, in the now 
world-famous redwood grove of the Bohe- 
mian Club. The author of the text is Jo- 


Irwin's 


seph D. Redding and Henry Hadley has 
composed the music. 
As was the case last year, David Bis- 


pham’s forceful and dramatic personality 
was added to the notable dramatic forces 
already at the command of the club, espe- 
cially in the persons of Richard Hotaling 
and J. Wilson Shiels. 

The subject of this year’s music drama is 
an ideal one for the San Francisco Bohe- 
mians. Themselves a god-like race of men 
in their consciousness of power and breadth 
of vision, they are never so thoroughly at 
home as when picturing the deeds of the 
gods, especially with the opportunity at 
hand of giving them so noble and appro- 
priate a setting as the grove of these an- 
cient and magnificent trees. Dratmatically, 
musically and scenically the ceremony—no 
one who has been present at one of the 
grove-plays can find it in his heart to call it 
a “production”—is reported to have been a 
tremendous uplift to American art. “The 
Atonement of Pan” has been an unqualified 
and phenomenal success in every way, and 
its fame will undoubtedly ring down the 
years. 

The story, which plunges boldly into the 
Grecian mythology, concerns itself with the 
Great God Pan and his expiation of his 
early misdeeds through the bringing of har- 
mony and joy out of hate and disorder. 
Pan, the mystery of whose being shows him 
forth as a simple, cloven-hoofed, dwarfed 
and satyr-like being playing on his reed- 
pipe by the river banks, and again as the 
very all-powerful spirit of the universe it- 
self, was born a perfect child, but because 
of the misuse of his trust and his wild and 
disastrous pranks has become deformed. 

In the first scene, which shows the cave 
of Astreus in the midst of a forest on a 
mountain side, Pan, after a prologue of ex- 
planation, perceives the child Zephyrus 
chasing butterflies in the sunlight. He at 
once conceives the idea of bringing about 
a consummation of perfect good in the life 
of the child as an atonement for his mis- 
deeds of the past. Close after Zephyrus 
comes his mother Eos (afterwards Aurora, 
Daughter of the Dawn), the wife of As- 
treus, who is the father of the winds and 
of destruction. They have fled from the 
dank cave of Astreus, for the mother has 
dedicated this, the last of her children, to a 
life of beauty far from the influences of 
wrath and fury which necessarily attend 
her life with Astreus. 

Little Zephyrus knows no fear of Pan, 
who becomes his fast friend, and who 
finally convinces Fos that he means no 
harm to the boy, but only good. Astreus 
discovers the flight and calls his horrible 
Harpies to pursue the fugitives, and the 
first scene closes as they depart, in the 
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VACATION DAYS OF MUSICAL CELEBRITIES ON LAND AND SEA 











be pugilistic attitude Marcus Kellerman, the baritone, shows “White Hope” possi- 
bilities in photograph No. 1, which represents him and his accompanist at a 
Long Island resort. No. 3, taken aboard the Potsdam, introduces Carolyn Beebe, 
the American pianist, who is at present in the pianists’ colony that foregathers an- 
nually in Switzerland. No. 4 represents Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey, the distin- 
guished American soprano, on her way to Nova Scotia. Beside her is Claude Cun- 
ningham, the eminent baritone, who has been appearing with noteworthy success in 
joint recitals with Mme. Rider-Kelsey, and on the extreme right is Mrs. Cunning- 
ham. No. 5 shows Hallett Gilberté, the American composer, on the porch of his 
Summer home, “Melody Manse,” at Lincolnville Beach, Maine. No. 6, a snapshot 


taken at Lake Hopatcong, N. J., presents two popular young musicians, Alexander 
Russell, the composer and accompanist, and Anna Case, the charming soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. In No. 7 Mme. Maud Powell, the celebrated violin- 
ist, is seen at the wheel of her new touring car, the same one in which she and 
her husband, H. Godfrey Turner, met with a serious accident not long ago in the 
Catskill Mountains. Mme. Powell has completely recovered from her injuries and 
is as enthusiastic as ever over motoring. Earle LaRoss, a young pianist, who is 
making a name for himself as a concert artist, is seen in No. 8, camping in the Penn- 
sylvania Mountains, and No. 9 presents Adele Bowne, the soprano, who has lately 
returned from Italy, where she won distinguished success on the operatic stage. 
The snapshot was made at the home of friends near Florence. 








the visit of the Spanish Queen to her 
mother, not only to sing, but, to be a guest 
at a family “Royal” house party, which in- 
cludes besides the King and Queen of 
Spain, Princess Christian and Princess 
Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, Princess 
Louise (Duchess of Argyle) and Prince 
Alexander and Prince Louis of Battenburg. 
Miss Cheatham’s many professional en- 
gagements have kept her in London longer 
than she originally planned to stay and 
important business matters have made her 
change her plans, and her Berlin appear- 
ances have had to be postponed until next 
Spring. Miss Cheatham sails late in 
Aveust for home. 


KITTY CHEATHAM 
IS MUCH FETED BY 
ROYALTY ABROAD 














Griswold Returns to Berlin 


BerLin, Aug. 17.—Putnam Griswold, the 
Metropolitan Opera basso, has just re- 
turned to Berlin from his Summer’s out- 
ing in Switzerland and will devote the 
time from now until he sails for New 
York to studying new roles for next sea- 
son. Mr. Griswold spent the last two 
weeks of his vacation golfing at Oberhof, 
in the Thuringian Forest. 


Sembrich Fractures Wrist 


Paris, Aug. 16.—A fractured left wrist 
resulted from Mme. Sembrich’s rescue of 
her favorite dachshund from under the 
wheels of a trolley car at Ouchy a few 
days ago. The prima donna had a heavy 
fall. She will sail for America on Sep- 
tember 18 to begin her tour of sixty con- 
certs. 


Critic Brenon Returns from Europe 





Algernon St. John Brenon, musical critic 
of the New York Morning Telegraph, has 
just returned from his annual trip abroad. 
Mr. Brenon deplores the death of Massenet, 
whom he had recently seen in Paris. He 
. J . congraulated Musical AMERICA upon its 
Kitty Cheatham, the Gifted American fortune in having obtained its opportune 

Diseuse, Who Is Winning New Laurels interview with the French master. 

Abroad a 


Vacation Over for the Maclennans 





Lonpon, Aug. 5.—Kitty Cheatham is the 
guest of Princess Henry of Battenburg at 
Osborne, Isle of Wight. The Queen of 
Spain was one of Miss Cheatham’s earliest 
admirers, so Miss Cheatham has _ been 
“commanded” to come to Osborne during 


Bertin, Aug. 17.—Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Maclennan (Florence Eastman), the Amer- 
ican singers of the Berlin Opera, have re- 
turned from their vacation in the Black 


Forest. ba] 





OLD DANCES A FEATURE OF MAC DOWELL FESTIVAL 











Zelina Bartholomew and David George Gibson in “At the Court of Lorraine” at 
the MacDowell Outdoor Festival, Peterboro, N. H. 


i WO years ago an outdoor stage was 
erected at Peterboro, N. H., by the 
MacDowell Memorial Association for a 
pageant in honor of the late composer. who will appear in this feature are David 
rhis open air stage is in the heart of the George Gibson, who is to take the part of 
pine woods and has as a background the the King, and Zelina Bartholomew, so- 
setting sun and Mount Monadnock. This — prano, as the Queen. 
pagent was so successful that Mrs. Mac- —— 
Dowell decided to give a music festival Vienna’s recent Festival Week resulted 
each Summer in the same environment. in a net profit of $10,000. 


The feature of this year’s festival will 
be “At the Court of Lorraine,” a series of 
eighteenth century dances. Among those 
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AMBITIOUS PLAN FOR 
NEW BERLIN OPERA 


Many Novelties and New Produc- 
tions in Prospect for 
Charlottenbu: g 


=uropean Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Goltzstrasse 24, 
August 9, 1912. 

| IRECTOR George Hartmann, of the 
3 new Charlottenburg Opera (Berlin), 
as busy working on his new two-act ar- 
rangement of “Don Juan” when the Must- 
\L AMERICA representative called at his 
tudy a few days ago. A tall, imposing 
cure of true Germanic type, Mr. Hart- 





1ann gives an impression of unusual en- 
rgy and decision. 

“The ‘Deutsches Opernhaus’ (for that 

the official name of the new institution) 
prides itself above all else on its perfect 
ensemble,” declared Herr Hartmann. “In 
this respect we have no fear of competition. 
Qur company is made up exclusively of 
singers with fresh, young voices, selected 
with the most careful deliberation. 

“Mrs. Eleanor Painter-Schmidt is the 
nly American singer engaged fip to the 
present time. The season will begin No- 
ember 4, with ‘Fidelio, which will be fol- 
lowed by Weber’s ‘Oberon’ in my arrange- 
ment, ‘Marriage of Figaro’ (the ‘Figaro’ 
recitative in my arrangement, with harp 
and orchestra accompaniment), Tschaikow- 
sky’s ‘Onegin, and Thuille’s ‘Lobetanz.’ 
The first novelty will be ‘Wieland the 
Smith,’ by Hoesel, which will be performed 
for the first time at the Deutsches Opern- 
haus. There will also be extra perform- 
ances of Bach works, etc. There will be no 
‘cuest performances, though a number of 
our artists will appear elsewhere in that 
capacity. 

“Our scenic artist, Gustav Wunderwald, 
and our stage manager, Rudolf Klein, are 
eminently qualified for their work. The 
scenery for each production will be entirely 
new and will represent the highest attain- 
ments of modern German scenic art.” 

The Deutsches Opernhaus was built at 
a cost of five million marks and the plot— 
which could not be bought—was leased for 
a period of thirty years. Many of the 
wealthiest citizens of Charlottenburg are 
represented on the board of directors. _ 

Charlottenburg is the second wealthiest 
city in Germany, Frankfort, the city of 
Rothschild, holding the first place. The 
management of the Charlottenburg Opera 
has accomplished praiseworthy results for 
the first year. Among the company the 
following members of considerable Conti- 
nental reputation may be mentioned: Elsa 
Bland, of the Vienna Royal Opera; Emmy 
Zimmermann, Munich Hoftheater; Alex- 
ander Kirchner, Stockholm Royal Opera; 
Kammersanger Julius Lieban, of Berlin. 

Wynni Pyle, the American pianist, will 
play at Bad Nauheim with the Kurhaus 
Orchestra during the coming week. Her 
bookings for next season include appear- 
inces with the Leipsic Philharmonic Or- 
hestra, Vienna, Paris, London, Berlin and 
he smaller cities. 

Egenieff Engaged for Kurfirsten Opera 
Director Palfi, of the Kurftirsten Opera, 
announces the engagement of Kammer- 
singer Franz Egenieff for the season of 
\g12-13. This engagement will not prevent 
Mr. Egenieff from filling his guest engage- 
ments on the Continent and in England. 

Jacques Thibaud, Alice Ripper, Gustav 
Havemann, Else Bruemese Schunemann 
and Professor Pembauer have been engaged 
is soloists for the Hausegger concerts of 
the Bliithner Orchestra. 

Soloists to appear with the Berlin Phil 
harmonic Orchestra are Pablo Casals, 
Wilhelm Bachaus, Kammersangerin Ger- 
trud Foerstel and Tilla Durieux. Schon- 
berg’s “Gurro’s Song,” a novelty already 
mentioned in these columns, will be sung by 
three men’s choruses, mixed chorus and 
soloists, with the Philharmonic. Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Une nuit sur mont chauve” and 
Oscar Fried’s orchestral setting of Ver- 
haeren’s “Auswanderer,” for speaking voice 
vith large orchestra, will. be performed. 

Hugo Kaun’s “On the Rhine” (“Wander- 
ngs of Jolly Fellows”) op. 90, for large or- 
hestra, will be performed for the first time 
\ctober 2 in Bluthner Hall at a concert by 
ie Bliithner Orchestra, under Theodore 
piering. 

Activity of Proschowsky Pupils 


Breslin Sayles, who is studying with 
rantz Proschowsky, is much in demand 
oratorio. The tenor’s next appearance 
ill be in Liibeck and Chemnitz. During 
e season he will be heard in recital at 


Iresden, Leipsic, Munich, Vienna, Prague 
Mr. Sayles is the fortu- 


id other cities. 








Leschetizky at Eighty=Two--The 
Famous Pedagogue’s Latest Picture 

















Photograph Copyrighted by Pauline Kruger Hamilton, Vienna 
Taken in the Garden of the Leschetizky Villa in Vienna—The Last Photograph He 
Will Have Taken, Declares the Famous Piano Pedagogue 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Vienna, Ploosigasse 6 (IV), 
August 3, 1912. 


OR the first time in many years Pro- 
fessor Leschetizky has been unfaith- 

ful to his beloved Ischl, whither so many 
of his disciples, notably Americans, were 
wont to follow him, loath to lose any 
precious moment of instruction from the 
great pedagogue. Instead, he is taking a 
complete rest at Abbazia, the lovely sea- 
side Austrian resort on the Adriatic, where 
his charming young wife is about to join 
him. Prior to his departure, at the last of 
the evening classes in June, he was in par- 
ticularly radiant spirits, accompanying the 
announcement of each number on_ the 
program by some witty remark. Mentally 
and physically still so alert, it was hard to 
believe that he had just completed his 
eighty-second year, the only actual sign of 


planation, wonderful portraits of himself 
passing from hand to hand. He had con- 
sented to have his photograph taken—for 
a last time he laughingly declared—and he 
was pleased beyond measure with the re- 
sult. “A true artist did these,” he said, 
and it is most gratifying that he said it 


of an American, Mrs. Pauline Kruger 
Hamilton, of San Francisco, who has for 
some years been known in Vienna as of 


highest rank in her profession of art 
photographer, numbering royalty _ itself 
among those who have sat to her. She has 
kindly placed at the disposition of Musica. 
\MERICA one of the above-mentioned photo- 
graphs taken in the garden of the Pro- 
fessor’s villa next a bust of Beethoven. 
Anent this a pretty anecdote. It was on 
a somewhat day and, solicitous for 
the master’s health, Mrs. Hamilton advised 
him to put on his hat. About to heed her 
admonition, he stopped, hesitated, and, re 


cool 





age in him the snowy lustre of hair and 

beard. : maining uncovered, replied with unaffected 
It was not difficult to divine that some simplicity in his quaint English, “But, you 

pleasant matter, outside of the specially know, it embarrasses me to stand before 

excellent productions of the evening, occu- Beethoven with my hat on!” 

pied his thoughts. Presently came the ex AppirE FuNK. 

nate possessor of a beautiful, rich tenor clusion of her studies with Mr. Proschow- 


voice and his enunciation is exceptionally 
clear. 

frank Gleason, the English tenor, has re- 
turned from a six months’ course of study 


with Frantz Proschowsky. Mr. Gleason’s 
last concert tour in England was an un- 
usual success. After being heard by the 
Queen, Mr. Gleason was granted the title 
of “Court Singer to Her Majesty, the 
Queen”—a distinction rarely accorded by 
England’s Queen. 

Mrs. Emma Haner, the Brazilian color- 


atura, will return to her home at the con- 


sky in November, and will give concerts at 
Sao Paulo, Buenos Ayres and other prons- 
inent South American cities. 

The Dresden Hofoper begins its season 
\ugust 11 with a performance of the comic 
opera, “Der Arzt am Scheideweg.” The 
opening performance will be given at the 
Royal Theater on account of repairs at the 
Opera. 

Emmi Leisner, the talented German 
prano, has been engaged as soloist at the 
Dvorak festival in Pyrmont, which takes 
place August 14 and 15. 


SO- 











MARIE CASLOVA’S AMERICAN TOUR IN 1914 








ARIE CASLOVA, the American vio- 

linist, who has recently been accepted 

by Leopold Auer, will make her first ap- 

pearance in New York in January, 1914, un- 
der the management of Marc Lagen. 

Miss Caslova hails from St. Louis, where 
her playing created such a furore that on 
the advice of many of the best musicians 
her parents were persuaded to send her to 
Berlin, Germany. She first took up her 
study with Sevcik, who predicted a very 


briliant future for Miss Caslova. Later 
Miss Caslova went to Carl Flesch. with 


whom she has studied for the past year. 





During the remainder of her stay abroad 
she will continue her studies with Auer and 
tour Germany under the management of 
Emil Guttman. 


Alexander Petschnikoff, the violinist, has 
arranged to give concerts with Paul Gold- 
schmidt, the pianist, next season in Ger- 
many. 

Edmond Clément, the French tenor, broke 
into his vacation with his family near Lake 
Lucerne to appear in “Carmen” at the 
Arena in Bayonne, in the South of France. 





PUCCINI ABANDONS 
HIS SPANISH OPERA 


Gives Up Idea of Setting ‘“‘Anima 
Allegra” to Music—Franchetti at 
Work on a Biblical Opera 


Bureau of Musical America, 
8 Via St. Maria, Fulcorina, 
Milan, August 5, 1912. 

UCCINI was in Milan yesterday on his 
way to Bayreuth, where he has been 
invited to attend the last representation that 
will be given there of “Parsifal” before its 
copyright expires. Before returning to It- 
aly Signor Puccini will take the cure at 
Carlsbad for a short time. I asked the com- 
poser for news about his work and he sid 
that, for the moment, he was doing nothing. 

“I have given up the idea of setting the 
Spanish comedy, ‘Anima Allegra,’ to music,” 
said he, “and I haven't yet settled upon any 
other subject nor have I made any con- 
tracts for an opera.” 

Baron Franchetti has laid aside his “Mac- 
baule” for the present and is intent upon 
writing the music to a _ two-act. biblical 
drama, “The Moabite Woman,” the poem 
by Angiolo Orvieto. Though intended at 
first as an oratorio the work has developed 
into an opera and Franchetti expects to 
have it ready for his publisher, Sonzogno, 
in June, 1913. 

Luigi Ilica and Enrico Cavacchioli are 
writing the libretto of a new opera, the 
title of which they have not yet decided 
upon. It will deal with Imperial Rome and 
will be in three acts and a prologue. The 
work will probably be given to Leoncavallo 
to set to music for Sonzogno. 


Other New Operas 


During carnival time in one of the 
leading Italian theaters there will be given 
for the first time a new opera entitled 
“Pamperos,” music by Aldo Ottolenghi and 
book by Piero Ottolini. The pamperos are 
the terrible winds that periodically visit the 
country around the Rio de la Plata. 

“Rosamunda,” by Alberto Colantuoni, 

music by Renato Virgilio, which has been 
in preparation since 1910, is now completed 
and will probably be produced before the 
end of the year. It is in one act. 
_ Two great seasons of opera will be given 
m Genoa, as already stated, in the Fall at 
the Politeama, and during the carnival sea- 
son at the Carlo Felice. The Carlo Felice 
has definitely fixed its program, which will 
include Franchetti’s “Cristoforo Colombo,” 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “The Jewels of the Madon- 
na,” Strauss’s “Elektra,” Mascagni’s “Isa- 
beau,” Humperdinck’s “Kénigskinder,” Pe- 
trella’s “I Promessi Sposi,” Verdi’s “Rigo- 
letto” and Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda.” The 
performance of the Wolf-Ferrari work will 
be its first in Italy. 

Word has been cabled here from Buenos 
\yres that the impresarioship of the Colon 
Opera has been conceded to Cav. Ciacchi. 
It had been thought that Andreas Dippel, of 
the Chicago Opera Company, would obtain 
the place, but Mr. Dippel has made no 
move to get it since he asked and was re- 
fused permission to try for the position by 
the directors of the Chicago Opera. : 


Lawsuit Over ‘“‘Madame Sans-Géne” 


\ curious lawsuit has been started by 
the baritone Berriel against the composer 
Giordano. Berriel co-operated with the 
Sardou heirs and Giordano in the libretto of 
“Madame Sans Géne” and the maestro 
promised in return to entrust the rdle of 
Napoleon to him in the opera’s first per- 
formance. As the premiére will take place 
at the New York Metropolitan the director 
of that theater reserves the right to give 
the role to a singer well known there rather 
than to Berriel, whom New York does not 
know. Hence the lawsuit. Pasquale Amato 
will create the role. 

The Liceo Rossini of Bologna seems 
destined to remain without a director. The 
selection for this important post of Mugel- 
lini, who had soon to leave the position, 
was fought by Orefice, who cannot decide 
to accept it himself. Now Maestro Fuelli 
has declined the position in order to remain 
at the Conservatory of Parma. 

ANNIBAL PONCHIELLI. 





Rachel Dunn, who has been studying the 
past two and a half years with Katharine 
Goodson, the noted English pianist, has 
been engaged to appear at one of the 
Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts in Sep- 
tember under the baton of Sir Jenry J. 
Wood. Miss Dunn has already given two 
successful recitals at Bechstein Hall and 
appeared last year at the Brighton Sym- 
phony concerts when she played the Grieg 
Concerto in A Minor, 
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THE LAST WAGNERIAN PROBLEM 


Meaning of Present Controversy over “‘ Parsifal”—-The Composer’s 
Only Work Capable of Bringing Up Such a Question To- 
day—Its Point of Departure—Its Present Power to Check 
Blind Materialism—Necessity of Attributing to It a New 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 








A GREAT many persons succeed in, 


making a stir while they are alive, 
but it is only occasionally that one is 
strong enough to do so after he is dead. 
When one does do so in the world of 
thought, it is usually a sign that he has been 
ahead of his time, and that at last the 
world is going through the disturbing proc- 
ess of catching up. 

The mere fact that the world is troubling 
itself today about the final disposition of 
“Parsifal” is proof that Wagner, who 
finished with his troubles over the matter 
some thirty years ago, was that much ahead 
of his time. That the world today should 
find any problem in the matter whatsoever, 
anything requiring actual application of 
thought, is the final guarantee of the crea- 
tive vitality and prophetic authenticity of 
Wagner’s thought. Years ago Wagner said 
to himself, in effect, “I believe so and so 
about life, about religion, about the drama,” 
and proceeded to establish these conditions 
in an isolated and protected way, the only 
way open to him, at Bayreuth. The expi- 
ration of the copyright on “Parsifal” next 
year terminates these conditions, and the 
broad world, now confronted with the, ne- 
cessity of facing the question which Wag- 
ner once faced alone, says to itself, “I am 
not so sure about this thing; before settling 
it, I will have to go deeper into the matter.” 

“Parsifal” is the only one of Wagner’s 
works which is capable of bringing any 
such question up to-day, or, in fact, any 
fundamental question whatsoever. With 
“Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin,” Wagner’s 
personality was long since accepted by the 
world. These works scarcely presented any 
deeper question, however much they may 
have indicated deeper questions to come. 

With the “Ring” and “tristan,” the mat- 
ter was different. The earlier operas could 
be presented on the stage of Wagner’s day. 
These, however, could not. They involved 
art principles not accepted at the time— 
not conceived, indeed, except in the mind 
of Wagner. The “Bayreuth Idea” forced 
itself upon him, springing out of the depth 
of his need. The new ideas there worked 
out in the “Ring,” “Tristan,” and “Die 
Meistersinger,” the world has since ac- 
cepted. The world can experience no re- 
newal of agitation over the Wagnerian 
method of application of music to serious 
drama. Once Wagner had shown the 
What and the How, these new works were 
without further question brought into the 
oneratic repertory. The “Bayreuth Idea,” 
itself, also prevailed. aa 

Philosophically, the “Ring” coincided 
with the undercurrent of general thought 
of its time. The world was about ready 
to proclaim the overthrow of the old gods 
by the godlike man, and, as regards Briinn- 
hilde, to lift woman out of medievalism 
into the free condition of modern thought 
and action. The world can not again be 
shocked in these respects. The “Ring” was 
merely an expression of dawning human 
beliefs which the occidental, and even the 
oriental, world has since been realizing in 
practice. 

However much “Tristan” may be loved 
by future generations, there is nothing fur- 
ther to come from its presentation of 
Schopenhauer’s shelved idea of the nega- 
tion of life. Humanity has _ repudiated 
Schopenhauer’s conclusions, and Wag- 
ner’s ephemeral Schopenhauerisms, by its 
insistence on the will to live. 

And as to “Die Meistersinger,” the ped- 
ants will still have their little day, to be 
sure, while the opera will sing its happy 
way through the world at large, melodious 
and problemless. Philosonhically, as well 
as artistically, none of these works can be 
looked to as a cause of new wars. 


‘“‘Parsifal’s’’ Unique Distinction 


It is not so with “Parsifal,” however. 
“Parsifal,’” among Wagner’s works, has 
the unique distinction of remaining acasus 
belli after all the others call up from the 
past only “memories of old wars.” “Par- 
sifal,” like the wound of its own Amfortas, 
is still an unhealed spear-thrust in human- 
ity’s side. 

What is there in this “Parsifal” that 
takes it so singly and definitely out of the 
sphere of the problems which were once 
raised by Wagner’s other works, and gives 


it a riddle of its own? There are the stage 
and the singers, as in the previous dramas. 
There is the familiar Wagner’s orchestra, 
playing music not so far removed in char- 
acter from that of the preceding works as 
to present any fresh problem. There is 
even the familiar theme of redemption, 
which has threaded its way through the 
Wagnerian drama from first to last. There 
is nothing new in the commercial question 
brought up by the termination of the copy- 
right; the world has become thoroughly 
accustomed to the expiration of the Wag- 
nerian copyrights, one by one, and _ the 
opening of the Wagnerian Pandora’s box 
upon the world. 

Granted, then, that it is the only thing 
left—the religious significance attributed to 
the work by Wagner, and which appears in 
the character and events of the drama it- 
self. It is this, and the identity of the re- 
ligious symbolism of “Parsifal” with that 
of the church of the day, which makes it a 
stumbling block at a date when none of the 
other dramas any longer places even the 
minutest barrier in the now well-worn path- 
way of Wagner’s erstwhile evolution and 
progress. 


What can be said of this religious sig- 
nificance? There are many critics to-day 
who, like Mr. W. J. Henderson, would 
sweep it aside as theatrical clap-trap on 
Wagner’s side, and the flimsiest sentimen- 
tality on the part of the people. The 
trouble with this, however, is that it doesn’t 
stay swept. One is reminded of the ocean 
strand in Lewis Carroll’s immortal “Alice,” 


“If forty maids with forty mops swept 
it for half a year, 

Do you suppose,” the Walrus said, 
“that it would then be clear?” 


“IT doubt it,” said the carpenter, and 
’ shed a bitter tear. 


There is no use in solutions that, after 
all, do not solve. Nothing is shorter lived 
among people of perception than clap-trap, 
and it cannot be allowed that the judgment 
of “Parsifal” has rested with the wholly 
blind; and nothing goes down before prog- 
ress more quickly and readily than the 
sheerly sentimental factor, as has _ been 
shown by the virtual defeat of those who, 
on grounds largely sentimental, have 
sought to dissuade Germany from claim- 
ing “Parsifal” for its own at the expira- 
tion of the copyright, and to preserve it 
inviolate to the Wagner family. If the 
persons who have made this endeavor have 


-carried sentiment too far, it is still true 


that their position has not rested wholly 
upon an untenable and sandy ground of 
sentimentality. It now appears more than 
probable that a compromise with the oper- 
atic managers will be effected, and that “Par- 
sifal” will be set aside for special festival 
productions only, as is the case in New 
York. From this fact it is plain that the 
position of “Parsifal’s” protectors has 
rested to a certain definite extent upon the 
very solid foundation of real human feel- 
ing, a thing not dissimilar, in outward 
seeming, from mere sentiment of the 
perishable sort, though vastly different from 
it in reality. This real human feeling has 
been sufficiently truly representative of the 
national feeling, it now appears, to com- 
pel the German managers to yield a most 
important point in their demands and in- 
tentions. Because of the national feeling, 
they will find it impossible to throw “Par- 
sifal” with ruthless commercialism upon 
the operatic market. 


Public Sentiment and its Significance 


That “Parsifal” must go forth from Bay- 
reuth is plain. Progress compels it. And 
now the interesting fact appears that it 
cannot go forth under the ordinary condi- 
tions governing the production of musical 
stage works. This means much more than 
would ordinarily be understood from the 
mere statement that “public sentiment de- 
mands it.” When one reflects upon it, it is 
no insignificant thing that in this day of 
sophistication, cynicism, and doubt, there 
can arise a “public sentiment” over the art 
work of one man, sufficient to check a 
profitable commercial activity on spiritual 


grounds. The very idea of such a thing 
contains something of the startling and 
miraculous. 

The real meaning of it? It is that 


through “Parsifal,” the materialism of the 
age has struck upon an unexpected rock of 
spiritual reality, upon a living sense of the 
spiritual in mankind. Wagner has causea 
art to do that. which he himself maintained 
that it should do—revivify the symbols of 
religion. The meaning of the matter lies 
scarcely at all in the question whether “Par- 
sifal” has, or may have, anything in par- 
ticular to teach, or any cult to establish. 
Its meanings are too diffuse and general to 
make such a thing likely. It is in the broad 
fact that Wagner was able to perceive-that 
art could be lifted into the snohere of living 
spiritual reality that the kernel of his 
achievement lies. That Wagner’s last 
thought alone is to-day sufficiently vital 
to inspire a war to limit the power and 
authority of a visionless materialism, is 
in itself proof of a new vision in the work 
capable of manifesting such power. 

Were “Parsifal” the sham appeal thar 
some of its critics would have us believe it 
to be, and had its strength consisted, as 
they have maintained, mainly in its presen- 
tation of religious symbols for which the 
people have a sentimental regard, it would 
long “ago have been thrown on the ash- 
heap, as the masterpiece of futility ana 
presumption. 

Men of higher nature, such as are the 
protectors of “Parsifal,”’ are not given to 


battling for false spiritual issues of no 


concern. Neither are the business men 
who now wish to reap financial reward 
from “Parsifal” the sort to wage fierce 
battle over a worthless prize. The fact 
that this work gives lively evidence of both 
material and spiritual vitality is one of its 
strongest credentials as a living issue to- 
day. And that it is a living issue to-day 
is proof positive that Wagner was alive 
yesterday, when he wrote it. Further, the 
fact that it splits the world when no other 
of Wagner’s works retains the power to do 
so, is complete evidence of its greater 
penetration of vision. 

It is quite thinkable that clear-visioned 
minds to-day have seen, and commonly 
see, beyond the revelation of “Parsifal.” 
But clear-visioned minds are always occu- 
pying themselves with matters far beyond 
those which the contemporary world is 
working out. 








THE OLD-TIME PIANO STUDENT AND THE MODERN 








[Gustav L. Becker, President New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association, in 
“Columbia Monthly’’] 


HAT a difference there is between the 
old-fashioned—also, as yet too preva- 
lent—piano student and the modern product 
of a thorough, advanced pedagogical course. 
The old-fashioned pupil was taught the 
names of the white and black keys of his 
pianoforte, through the treble staff and 
clef, and some time later the bass—also a 
superficial knowledge of the fact that some 
notes—such as whole notes and halfnotes— 
are to be of longer duration than other 
notes that look black and have hooks to 
their stems. These and a few other facts, 
partly gained by instinct, inference or imi- 
tation, would suffice to let the music-hungry 
pupil learn some favorite tunes, a few 
marches, two-steps, waltzes and nowadays 
some rag-time pieces. Soon the point was 
reached where both the teacher and the 
pupil no longer made any progress—where 
they got into a rut or around again and 
again in the same circle—on the same level. 
Why this cessation of advancement? 
Why the loss of interest in this at first 
so craved-for art, with its great promise 
of affording satisfaction both by way of 
impression and _ expression? For the 
answer to these questions let us seek to 
know what takes place where the pedagogi- 
cally approved methods of teaching and 
learning are followed. Again there is the 
average, musically interested pupil. How 
differently the teacher takes him in hand. 
he pupil's mental and physical equip- 
ments are first of all taken stock of, to 
discover in what direction he will need 
most help, what faults will most have to 
be guarded against; for it is of far greater 
importance to prevent mistakes, or the ac- 
quisition of bad habits, than to plan out all 
sorts of clever expedients for overcoming 
them later on. The old adage about an 
ounce of prevention still holds good in the 
most advanced of methods. Now, when 
the pupil’s possibilities are all taken ac- 
count of, after various ingenious tests 
calculated to reveal these qualities, a plan 
of development of the more deficient facul- 
ties—if any—will be laid out, together with 
a well graded and interestingly assembled 
and contrasted course of familiarizing the 
pupil with all the essential concepts. He 


is taught to know the thing and then its 
name, and after that the relation it has to 
other things—all this by a process of accu- 
mulation and growth from the known to the 
unknown, from the simple to the complex, 
from the easy to the difficult. 

It affords the student constant satisfac- 
tion, this feeling of inner growth, of in- 
creasing power of comprehension, of a 
constantly wider scope and range of apper- 
ception, of an even deeper and higher 
appreciation of that which he is working for 
so joyously and with such fine ambition. 

Incidentally the pupil’s mental faculties 
have been receiving an excellent training 
and development—for a thorough study of 
music from its essential aspects, as a sci- 
ence, as an art and as a (universal) lan- 
guage, requires a drawing upon of about 
every kind of mental effort usually em- 
ployed in a full course at high school. 





Colorado Springs Recital 
Werrenrath 


by Reinald 


CoLoRADO SprINGS, CoL., Aug. 16.—Reinald 
Werrenrath, the baritone, gave pleasure to 
a large audience in All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church last night. He had been heard in 
recital here last Winter, so that his return 
was eagerly awaited. His mellow baritone 
was never more effective than on this oc- 
casion and his powers of humorous or se- 
riously dramatic interpretation were splen- 
didly exemplified. He carried his audience 
into the mood of his every number, but per- 
haps the selections that elicited the greatest 
applause were Grieg’s “Lauf der Welt,” 
Bruno Huhn’s “Invictus,” White’s “King 
Charles” and two songs by Frederic Ayres. 
Mrs. J. Dawson Hawkins, the accompanist, 
was in perfect accord with the singer. 





Interesting Program at Prof. Hooper’s 
Farm in Walpole, N. H. 


A concert was given on Thursday after- 
noon, August 15, by Edwin O. Swain, bari- 
tone, of New York; Bessie Bell Collier, 
violinist, and Grace Collier, piano, both of 
Boston, at Music in the Pines, on the farm 
of Franklin W. Hooper, Walpole, N. H., 
with the following program: 

1. First Movement from Sonate, op. 45, for 
Violin and Piano, Grieg, The Misses Collier: 2. 
(a) ‘‘Where’er You Walk,’ Handel, (b) “Where 
Blooms the Rose,’ Clayton Johns, (c) “Bedouin 
Love Song,’ Chadwick, Mr. Swain. 3. (a) “Nur 
wer die Sehnsucht Kennt,” Tschaikowsky-Elman. 
(b) ‘‘Minuet,” Mozart, (c) “Hungarian Dance,” 
Brahms, Miss Collier; 4. (a) “I Cannot Help 





Loving Thee,” Clayton Johns, (b) ‘Requiem,’ 
(c) “A Banjo Song,” Sidney Homer, (d) “In 
victus,’ Bruno Huhn, Mr. Swain; 5. (5) 


*‘Andante,”’ Saint-Saéns, (b) ‘Bohemian 
Randegger, Miss Collier. 

Encores were given by Miss Collier and 
Mr. Swain. Among those who were pres- 
ent from out of town were the Rey. Dr 
and Mrs. Philip Moxom, of Springfield, 
Mass.; Gen. and Mrs. George Leighton, of 
Dublin, N. H.; Gen. and Mrs. Theodore A. 
Bingham of New York City; Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Catlin; also Mr. and Mrs. Hudson 
E. Bridge, of St. Louis; Dr. and Mrs. 
Herbert K. Faulkner: Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
lace Mason, of Keene; Henry K. Willard, 
of Washington, and Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
P. Howland, of New York City. 


Dance,” 





ADELA BOWNE TO SING HERE 





American Soprano Returns from 


Operatic Triumphs in Europe 


One of the new sopranos in the concert 
field this season will be Adela Bowne, an 
American singer who returned last Spring 
from a season of operatic work in Italy) 
Miss Bowne hails from Philade'phia, wher: 
prior to her singing abroad she sang at a 
number of concerts, among them Walter 
Damrosch’s concerts at Willow Grove, an‘ 
in private recitals and musicales. 

In Italy she appeared under Mugnon 
one of the most celebrated of living con 
ductors, and was received with much en 
thusiasm by the Italian press. She has ha: 
experience in singing oratorio and will | 
heard next season in this work as well a 
in concert and recital. Several recitals wi!! 
be given at the home of Mrs. E. T. Stotes 
bury, of Philadelphia, next Winter, an 
Miss Bowne will likely appear in thes: 
Operatic work appeals strongly to t! 
singer and she recently sang for Osc 
Hammerstein, who congratulated her 
her work and assured her that if his pl 
for giving opera again in America go: 
through she will be a member of his co 
pany. 





Mary Ranzenberg, the contralto, w! 
spent one season at the Metropolitan. 
engaged for the Vienna Court Opera. 


FOR RENT 


Highly desirable studio, consisting 
of two rooms, splendid location, ele- 
vator. Apply on premises, 114 West 
72d Street, New York. 
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NATIONWIDE CHAIN 
OF OPERA HOUSES, 
HAMMERSTEIN PLAN 


[Continued from page 1] 
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accommodate from 200 to 300 persons, de- 
signed also to serve as dormitories for the 
chorus, musicians, and extra personnel of a 
grand opera organization, and a section of 
the house to serve as a storage room for 
stock scenery. It will be seen that the con- 
struction and embellishments and archi- 
tectural features of these houses being 
alike, their cost is vastly below any estimate 
for a single one. 

“The existence of such houses through- 
out the country makes the presentation of 
orand opera, in all the term implies, a cer- 
tainty. The undertaking then assumes a 
national character. It opens a_ new field 
and never-dreamed-of opportunity for the 
furtherance and elevation of musical cul- 
ture in this country. A city possessing such 
4 house adds to its attractiveness and places 
a stamp of intellectual progress upon its 
citizens. Civic pride will become the reign- 
ing factor in the creation and maintenance 
of such an edifice. The locally financial aid 
which I will require is comparatively trifling 
when the beneficent vastness of the project 
is taken in consideration. 

“T will prove that from a commercial 
standpoint, even, an institution of this kind 
has promising features. I have under con- 
tract, actual and optional, a large number 
of the foremost operatic singers—Italian, 
French, German, and English. I will cre- 
ate a grand opera ensemble of artists, 
chorus, ballet, musicians, etc., such as the 
vreatest of opera houses in the world would 
be proud to possess. I have an unparalleled 
outfit of new scenery and costumes for the 
production of the operas, ancient and mod- 
ern, of the répertoire of to-day. This, in 
connection with the stock scenery perma- 
nently installed in each opera house, and 
annually added to, insures productions of 
the highest artistic standard. 


Two Chains of Houses 


“By way of further, though cursory, 
illustration, I mention two continuous lines 
of operatic centers to house one or two 
grand opera organizations each season. One 
would comprise Albany, Syracuse, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Denver; the 
other Baltimore, Washington, Norfolk, 
Richmond, Atlanta, Birmingham, Nashvilke, 
\lemphis, New Orleans, Galveston, Hous- 
ton, Dallas and San Antonio. 

“Each of these cities will be sure of a 
season of grand opera for two or three 
weeks every year. They would prove the 
great musical event of the Winter. I see 
no difficulty (and I have already taken 
inaugurative steps) to provide a large num- 
ber of concerts and other attractions of 
magnitude and dignity for such houses. 
(he similarity of construction and the great 
stage facilities offer unparalleled opportun- 
1t1es, 

‘Leaving aside the commercial aspect of 
this great undertaking, the existence of 
these many opera houses will give an im- 
petus to the furtherance of operatic knowl- 
and the cultivation of musical taste 
bordering almost on the chimerical. 

“I feel that these houses, as well as 
the whole project, will prove the birthplace 
lor permanent grand opera in the vernacu- 
lar by individual organizations in each large 
city of this country. Where is there to-day 
an opportunity for the thousands and thou- 
sands of talented and musically gifted 
young Americans, girls especially, to ap- 
pear in their own country? Nine-tenths of 
the legion of such, first studying and then 
wandering in Europe, become lost in the 
cesspool of obscure so-called grand opera 
houses of Europe. There exists no reason 
why at least ten, if not all, of the houses 
should not be ready for occupancy in a year 
hence. Plans are now being prepared by 
my architect.” 


edge 


Through with London Forever 

When the MusicaL AMERICA man called 
at Mr. Hammerstein’s private room at the 
Victoria Theater, the “opera king” looked 
as youthful and confident as always. His 
optimism seemed to have returned with his 
determination to give. up opera in London, 
and his genial smile and _ characteristic 
shrugging of shoulders worked overtime 


while he added to his formal statement of 
is plans: 

“Tam through with London, through for- 
ever. My reason for it? That’s simple 
enough; the reason is that I am an Amer- 
ican and the English wouldn’t stand for a 








MME RIDER-POSSART HAS A VIEW OF 


THREE STATES FROM HER VERANDA 








Mme. Cornelia Rider-Possart, the Ameiican Pianist, “Snapped” by the Photographer 


Parents’ Home in Dubuque, Ia. 


Right-Hand Picture: At Tea on the Lawn of 


Maurice Lee, Mme. Possait and J. V. Rider, the Pianist’s Father 


ORNELIA RIDER-POSSART, | the 
American pianist, who returned to 
this country recently to prepare for her 
first extended tour of the United States 
under the direction of Mare Lagen, is 
spending her vacation with her parents in 
Dubuque, la. Mme. Possart is a daughter 
of J. V. Rider, a millionaire manufacturer 


of Dubuque, and the Rider home is one 
of the show places of this pictureggue Mid- 
dle-Western city, which is known to for- 
eigners as “the Heidelberg of America.” 
The house is situated on the top of Semi- 
nary Hill, overlooking the entire city, and 
Mme. Possart, after her continued absence 
from America, is counting among her va- 








as She Was Leaving the Grounds of Her 
the Rider Home—Left to Right: Mrs. 


cation joys the view from the veranda ex- 
tending many miles into Illinois and Wis- 
consin. 

Mme. Possart’s parents are to be at Los 
Angeles, Cal., during the coming Winter, 
and the pianist will join them there at the 
time of her numerous appearances on the 
Pacific Coast. 





foreigner, no matter whether German, 
French or American, who attempts to give 
them a lesson in opera. It is different over 
here, where | feel at home and where every- 
body knows me, and | am sure it would be 
different over in Germany, where they have 
an entirely different criterion and where 


they possess ‘Anstand.’ But in England? 
Bah! 
“Then there was another reason in the 


petty jealousies among the critics. Almost 
every one of them is a composer and they 
all wanted me to perform their works. 
Mind, I don’t complain about the London 
public, which is responsive enough, and the 
Winter audiences are especially fine; but 
when it comes to appreciation give me the 
American audience every time. I can hon- 
estly and truthfully say that I have given 
performances over there like ‘Roméo et Ju- 
liette’ and ‘Don Quixote’ which surpassed 
everything which I have ever done, and yet 
you saw what the result was. 

“Opera would be possible over there if I, 
or any one else, for that matter, would con- 
sent to give it at theater prices, but | am 
not in business for fun, and I don’t see why 
| should make a present to the English na- 


tion. And so | think I shall be over in 
London to wind up my affairs during Oc- 
tober and shall be back here about No- 
vember. 


Concert Tour Possible 


“It is possible that with the singers with 
whom I have contracts I may make an ex- 


tended concert tour through the United 
States. I don’t want to break these con- 
tracts and so | have to utilize the services 
of the artists in some way. Of course, 


there are a lot of opera managers and di- 
rectors who are after these singers, and my 
plans are not quite definite as yet in respect 
to the concert tour. As for the projected 
season of opera in all the large cities of the 
United States, with the exception of the 
four from which | am barred, all I can say 
is that | would not have given these plans 
to the press unless I had something very 
tangible to go by. As a matter of fact this 
thing has been brewing for a long time 
and has now come to a point where I can 
see the realization of my idea.” 


Scandinavian Successes of Edith de Lys 


BERLIN, Aug. 5.—Enthusiasm waxed to 
such a height at Edith de Lys’s concerts in 
Copenhagen that the soprano was able to 
leave the hall only with difficulty. Her ap- 
pearance was characterized as a triumph by 
the entire press and the artist was forth- 
with engaged for a two months’ tour of 
Scandinavia. The Copenhagen Kunstnotiz 
records that “her appearance at the Tivoli 
Concert Hall.was an unparalleled success.” 
Continuing: “What magic there is in her 
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Operatic Coach 


Thorough Preparation for the Stage 
Studio: 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Studio Building 1425 Broadway 





voice and exotically fascinating personality! 
How marvelous does this remarkable 
voice obey the dictates of her emotions!” 
Mme. de Lys won a like success at Ostende 
and Spa. At the conclusion of her Scan- 
dinavian tour the artist will return to Ber- 
lin for a short period of rest and prepara- 
tion for the coming season. ce Ae A 


GAGLIARDI PLEASES DIPPEL 


High Expectations Entertained for Chi- 
cago Opera’s New Soprano 


Cuicaco, Aug. 19.—Andreas Dippel is 
said to regard as his most noteworthy 
“catch” for the coming season of the Chi- 
cago- Philadelphia Opera Company the Ital- 
ian dramatic soprano Cecilia Gagliardi, who 


is singing this Summer at the Colon in 
Buenos Ayres under Arturo Toscanini’s 
baton. She accepted this engagement in 


the Argentine this year after refusing all 
offers from that part of the world for six 
years in succession. 

A comparatively recent distinction of 
which Mme. Gagliardi can boast is the fact 
that the Khedive of Egypt chose her to sing 
the title role of “Aida” in the open-air 
performance of the Verdi opera at the 
Pyramids. A Roman by birth and a pupil 
of Falchi, of the Saint Cecilia Conserva- 
tory in Rome, she made an early début at 
la Seala, Milan, and was promptly recog- 
nized as one of the most promising singers 
of the age. After two seasons at La Scala 
she accepted an offer from the Grand 
Theater at Barcelona, where she remained 
four years. The direct result of this en- 
gagement was that the Royal Opera at 


Madrid placed her under contract for four 


years, and during her connection with that 
institution she is said to have achieved 
greater popularity than any other artist 
ever heard there. A tour of the principal 
cities of Spain followed and in Italy, too, 
she has attained similar successes, notably 
at the San Carlo in Naples, the Costanzi 
in Rome and the Municipal Opera in Ven- 
ice. 

Those who have heard Mme. Gagliardi 
in Europe claim for her uncommon histri- 
onic powers, as well as a dramatic soprano 
voice that has almost the flexibility of a 
coloratura soprano, while in appearance she 
is a beautiful woman of the Roman type, 
with a tall and imposing figure. 

Mr. Dippel had difficulty in obtaining 
for her a temporary release from the Ma- 
drid Royal Opera, whither she must return 
after a short season in this country. In 
Buenos Ayres she has been singing Tosca, 
Marguerite in Boito’s “Mefistofele,” the 
leading feminine role in “Germania” and 
other roles from a comprehensive réper- 
toire that includes also Mimi, Norma, Leo 
nora and Gioconda. 


Doubt About de Reszke’s Coming 


Paris, Aug. 20.—That Jean de Reszke 
will go to America to sing next season with 
the Chicago Opera Company is not by any 
means definitely assured. Manager Dippel, 
of the Chicago company, said to-day that 
de Reszke had not yet accepted his offer 
of an engagement, though he was not with- 
out hope that the tenor would ultimately 
decide to do so. 


Jeanne Jomelli assisted Armando Le- 
comte, the baritone, at his recent London 
recital. 
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WHY PIANIST SHOULD STUDY CLASSICS 


“Value of a Wide Knowledge of the Compositions of Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven from the Modern 


By GEORGE SHORTLAND KEMPTON 








Cae pianist whose aim it is not only to 
be a good executant but also a sound 
and thorough musician must have as the 
foundation of his musical structure a thor- 
ough knowledge of the classical literature. 

Music has evolved just as other arts and 
sciences, and the more intimate acquaint- 
ance the artist has with the different stages 
in the processes of development the, more 
sincere and thorough will be his interpreta- 
tions of the more advanced classical and 
modern works. 

In studying the works of the old masters 
he will recognize the influence which they 
exerted on their pupils and followers in 
each succeeding generation, and how the 
ideas which they possessed in a more or 
less embryonic state were developed and 
augmented by the masters who came after 
and added the genius of the new to that of 
the old. 

Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, with others who came before or were 
contemporary, each felt and absorbed the 
native gifts of his predecessor. A Beetho- 
ven was made possible because a Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart were the forerunners, and 
Brahms is the legitimate offspring of Bee- 
thoven’s genius. Hence it is that. the 
ambitious student should equip himself with 
a sound intimacy with such writers as 
Bach, Hummel, Haydn, Mozart, and should 
by no means discard Clementi, Scarlatti, Ra- 
meau and others. He will be rewarded for 
his efforts by a more penetrating and com- 
prehensive insight into his Beethoven, and 
this latter should be for him the zenith of 
his ambitions, for in the words of a cele- 
brated German writer, Beethoven is the 
composer of the “deepest depths of the 
soul.” Great pianists of the past were 
“sticklers” for the classics. Hans von Bui- 
low is quoted as saying: “Whoever has 
not played Hummel’s Fantasia in E Flat 


is, for me, no pianist at all.” Franz Liszt 
said: “Hummel’s Septet will remain one 
of the pearls of the piano literature.” 


Value of Studying these Composers 


Many think that, because some of the 
composers before mentioned are obsolete 
as far as public performance is concerned, 
they should eschew the study of them. But 
this is a dubious argument, for, while the 
player is not using them directly, he is, if 
he has studied them carefully, indirectly 
doing so, in that their influence is bound 
to make itself felt in the improved scholar- 
ship of his interpretations. 

To acquire knowledge and to secure the 
increment of value from the classics it is 
not necessary to run the entire gamut of 
each and every composer’s works. This 
would take a lifetime and unending toil. 
Let the discreet teacher choose from the 
works in question several of each author 
which are adapted to the technical and 
musical equipment of the pupil, so that the 
versatility of the latter’s musical knowledge 
may be developed and he will not tire, as 
the case might be were he to be saturated 
by having too much of one writer. 


@atholicity for the Student 


A. change in the style of writing and in 
the musical ideas is conducive to fresh- 
ness and increased concentration, hence a 
judicious “round robin” will bear greater 
fruit than a too rigid adherence to any 
one author. It is a regrettable fact that 
many of the works of the old masters have 
been discarded by concert pianists as no 
longer adapted to public performance, on 
the ground that the public thinks them tame 
and they do not “bring down the house.” 
3ut from a standpoint of strict musical 
beauty what is more delightful than a Mo- 
zart concerto played by a competent artist! 
Any one who has heard my piano master, 
the late Carl Reinecke, play a Mozart con- 
certo will tell you that anything more ex- 


quisite, more pure and more delightfully 
refreshing could scarcely be hoped or 
wished for, and Carl Reinecke made Mo- 
zart his life study, his wonderful cadenzas 
to nearly all the piano concertos being fa- 
miliar to the piano world. 

Why is there so much misinterpreting of 
works, both classical and modern, by the 
public performer? Why is the tempo ru- 
bato either so abused or misunderstood 
that the fluctuations in the tempt of some 
players is like the gait of an inebriate? 

Why does silly sentimentality usurp the 
place of sincere musical feeling? Mainly 
because there is want of knowledge of the 
causes which lead up to healthy interpreta- 
tion, sane tempo rubato and true expres- 
sion. And these causes all lie hidden be- 
tween the lines of the great classical writ- 
ers and form the spirituel part of the 
compositions. The term “classics” used in 
this article pertains to the classical period 
of time ranging from Bach to Beethoven, 
and should not be confused with the more 
generic use of the word when it relates 
to all works of all periods, whether of the 
strictly classical, romantic or modern times, 
which are of the timbre to show “class” 
and are considered classical on account of 
their-inherent worth. Hence all the com- 
positions of Schumann, Schubert, Chopin, 
etc., are generically “classical.” Even the 
arrangements of Franz Liszt from the 
beauty and cleverness of their workmanship 
are in their way dainty classics. 

Do not too hurriedly repudiate the grand 
old masters who enriched the literature of 
the piano more so than any other instru- 
ment with a wealth of beautiful tone-pic- 
tures, some more sublime in their utter sim- 
plicity, others so grand and dignified as to 
make even some of the more modern pale 
before them. These were the men who 
laid the foundation on which have been 
built the majestic and imposing, nay, even 
gigantic, tone-poems of the present era. 





Chicago Pianist Entertained in Paris 


Cuicaco, Aug. 19.—Three recent mu- 
sicales and society teas in Paris in honor 
of Edna Gunnar Peterson, the Chicago 
pianist, now in Europe, were given by Mrs. 
Harold Frank Sheets, Mrs. John Reed 
Christie and Alice Getty. Another musicale 
in her honor was given by Oscar Seagle. 
After a rest at Bad Nauheim and a jaunt 
to St. Moritz Miss Peterson proceeded to 
Berlin, where she will remain until the 
middle of September before returning to 
resume her work in Chicago. N. bEV. 


CARRY THE WAR OVER 
““PARSIFAL” TO REICHSTAG 


A Petition Against Perpeiiating Bay- 
reuth’s Monopoly — Mayor Protests 
Over High Prices at Festival 


Bertin, Aug. 17.—The attempt of the 
heirs of Richard Wagner to get a Dill 
through the Reichstag extending the “Par- 
sifal” copyright, which expires in 1913, 
is meeting with considerable opposition. 
Signatures to a petition to the Reichstag 
protesting against any further monopoly 
are being obtained and it is contended, 
among other things, that Wagner’s heirs 
have not complied with all of the com- 
poser’s wishes with regard to the Bayreuth 
performances. They say, for example, that 
the management has not admitted free a 
certain number of students who are unable 
to pay the twenty marks necessary to wit- 
ness a performance of “Parsifal,” and this 
in spite of the fact that an annual royalty 
of about $25,000 goes to the heirs. 

Mayor Cassellman, of Bayreuth, has ut- 
tered a stalwart protest against the high 
prices for seats that prevail at the Festival. 
At a meeting of the City Council the Mayor 
read letters from Americans who had paid 
as much as $62 for a $5 seat, and others, he 
said, had paid $40 and $50 for a seat. As 
much as $20 to $25 had been paid for the 
poorest seats in the gallery. The Mayor 
declared that all this was giving Bayreuth 
the name of being a “hold-up” place and 
recommended that steps be taken to check 
the evil. 








Florence McMillan Sojourning Abroad 


Florence McMillan, accompanist and 
coach, who has been engaged for the past 
two seasons at the Institute of Musical Art, 
New York, has been spending her Summer 
in Europe. In addition to her travels, which 
have covered many points of interest, she 
has spent several weeks coaching opera 
with Signor Tanara of the New York Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, and while in 
Germany will spend at least a month coach- 
ing lieder with one of the foremost teachers 
in Germany. Miss McMillan will return to 
New York on October 1 and will resume 
her work at the Institute of Musical Art 
and her private accompanying. 





Covent Garden has acquired von Wal- 
tershausen’s new opera, “Oberst Chabert,” 
for next season. 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 

Ask the average Wagnerite (or even the 
Wagnerite who claims a more exalted sta- 
tion than the average) if he can tell you the 
precise location of the Rock of the Val- 
kyries and watch him squirm. Some may 
enlighten you to the extent of saying that 
it is near the Rhine, some may tell you that 
it never existed anywhere but in Wagner’s 
imagination. 

Well, to settle possible disputes and to 
preclude the chance of your ever making 
foolish wagers let me tell you that I’ve 
stood upon it myself. In one of my whim- 
sical and fantastic moments a few days ago 
| emulated Siegfried and descended upon 
(or rather “wild, 
height,” so called, I suppose because it is 


ascended) the rocky 


neither. 

Now it isn’t half as inaccessible as Wag- 
ner’s libretto would have you believe, for 
it’s in the Taunus mountains, only a dozen 
miles or thereabouts from Frankfurt, and 
you don’t have to be anything of a Steg- 
fried to climb it. Your prosaic modern 
German calls it the Feldberg and ornaments 
the summit with a cheap restaurant, where, 
among other things, they sell picture postals 
showing an impossible-looking Briinnhilde 
in the process of wakening from her pro- 
tracted nap under the influence of the os- 
culations of an equally impossible-looking 
Siegfried, whose doughty weapon is not a 
sword but a bow and arrow a Ja William 
Tell. 

* *k * 

Naturally, your first impulse is to deter- 
mine just how accurately Wagner has re- 
duced the locality to theatrical terms. You 
feel disheartened after the first cursory 
glance, and after a few more you stop try- 
ing to institute comparisons and establish 
corresponding details altogether. It can’t 
be done, and that settles it. 

After all, geniuses do not seem obliged to 
be familiar with the places they describe, 
and people don’t care a rap what mistakes 
they make in their descriptions. It is a 
license which humanity allows them (ex- 
cept, of course, the pedants, and they, by 
their nature, are not really human). 

Shakespeare gave Bohemia a sea _ coast 
and Wagner, with the sublime disregard for 
topographical accuracy, gave the Briinnhilde 
mountain top a cave and an enclosure of 
rocky walls, when all there is in actuality 
is a small fir forest and a smooth and sunny 
green lawn. 

Looking at the much split rock which 
served simultaneously as Briinnhilde’s bed- 
stead and hair mattress I got the impres- 
sion that the original, antediluvian Valkyrie 
must assuredly have been a maiden of dino- 
Saulrian proportions to cover that extensive 
stone area. In truth, she must have been 
what my good friend F. P. A. in the Eve- 
ning Mail would call “considerable woman.” 
lhe rock is large enough at present to ac- 
commodate comfortably eight Tetrazzinis, 
tour Schumann-Heinks, nine Destinns and 
a couple of Matzenauers—and even then 
there would probably be room to spare. 

We pride ourselves vastly on the scenic 
accuracy of the Metropolitan productions. 
Well, I defy any one (Mr. Gatti included) 
to give a production of the ““Walkiire” with 
the third act a faithful reproduction of the 
top of the Feldberg. 

« ok uk 

It was in the midst of the Nibelungen 
country that I encountered a member of 
Max Reger’s Meiningen chorus. Without 
even having learned the precise nature of 
my identity the young woman straightway 
began to pour a catalogue of woes into my 
apparently sympathetic ear. It was all in 
re Keger, for Max is not a bit over-popular 
with the ladies who sing under him in Mein- 
ingen. What is more, that fact causes him 


no sleepless nights. 
lif Ach! der Reger, der Reger!” she began, 
iting her eyes to the heavens. 


And then, 





following up this semi-apostrophe with a 
moment of meditation as if to summarize 
all the dread doings of der Reger, she told 
me that he is shockingly impolite, extraor- 
dinarily severe with those feminine con- 
stituents of his chorus who cannot sing his 
music without a mistake at sight, and in- 
ordinately fond of improper jokes. 

This last is not at all surprising to me. 
In my opinion it quite clears up the mys- 
tery with regard to much of his music. And 
so, perhaps, it’s a fortunate thing that music 
cannot of its own accord give expression to 
concrete sentiments. 

* * * 


I was also told that the bibulous propen- 
sities of Reger were no less astounding than 
his facility for raising his opus figures. Un- 
fortunately for him physicians recently gave 
him to understand that if he didn’t speedily 
stop doing the first the second could not 
be expected to remain much longer in work- 
ing order. 

So Max has turned his back on all man- 
ner of spirituous things and is now the oc- 
cupant of a first class compartment on the 
aquatic vehicle. 

* * * 

His latest musical venture is, it appears, 
a cantata on the completion of the Jung- 
frau railway. What a pity Max doesn't 
come to America! What soul-moving ma- 
terial for choral odes, symphonies and 
fugues could he not unearth in New York! 
Just fancy—a cantata on the completion of 
the Woolworth Building, a string quartet 
on the new Post Office, an eight-voiced 
fugue on the new Grand Central, and so on 
ad infinitum. Doesn’t the mere thought 
warm your soul? 

: * * * 


But why not, after all? Must the theme 
of poems remain forever the same? Prob- 
ably not—certainly not, in fact; but it takes 
the stuff that geniuses and martyrs are 
made of to make the change, and make it 
stick. The contemporaries of Euripides 
jeered at him for forsaking the one theme 
for all poems, war, for departing from the 
glories of Aschylus and Sophocles, and 
turning to so feeble a subject for poetry as 
love. 

Nevertheless Euripides did his work so 
well that he set a fashion that has lasted 
ever since. The trouble now is to get away 
from it. A few thousand years of love 
poems (interspersed with an occasional one 
about Spring), most of them bad, have 
made progress-loving and _ variety-loving 
people think that the time has come around 
for another change of fashion in the theme 
of poems and of all art. Read this from 
Emerson: 


It is in vain that we look for genius to 
reiterate its miracles in the old arts; it is its 


instinct to find beauty . . . in new and 
necessary facts, in the field and roadside, in 
the shop and mill. . . . It will raise to 


a divine use the railroad, the insurance office, 
the joint-stock company, our law, our pri- 
mary assemblies, our commerce, the galvanic 
battery, the electric jar, the prism, and the 
chemists’ retort, in which we seek now only 
an economical use. 

k *k x 

Why not let Max Reger take this as a 
list of the subjects of his next works. He 
has begun with the proper one, the railroad 
—choosing a particularly poetic one, the 
Jungfrau. 

Now let him go on to the insurance of- 
fice. There is a fine subject, although a 
better one for Richard Strauss. Think what 
he could do in a tone poem with the tap- 
ping of the doctors on the chests of the 
applicants for policies, the sounds of the 
internal machinery as heard through the 
stethoscope, the grumblings of the rejected 
applicant. Then the inexorable rhythm of 
the payment of the premiums. Then “Death 
and Transfiguration” could be interpolated 
in this magnificent work, which should close 
with the rejoicings of the beneficiaries of 
the policies, as the peasants rejoice in the 
finale of Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony, 
when the source of their unhappiness has 
been removed. 

The law? Well, that might be left to 
stand, as it does, with Brahms. His col- 
lected works always give me that strange, 
helpless feeling that I have when I go into 
the library of a lawyer. 

As to the primary assemblies—there’s a 
lively theme for your Regers—at least since 
the arrival of the Bull Moose. What did 
Emerson know about’ primaries? The 
primary of his day was to the Bull Moose 
primary very much as the piano of Beetho- 
ven would be to a modern Steinmason or 
Hamway concert grand of to-day. The 
composition on the primary would be a sort 
of national chorus. It would begin with a 
“Call” (note the capital C) like the over- 
ture to “Rienzi,” and would end with a 
“recall.” 

Oh, I left out the joint-stock company, 
did I not? ‘We call them trusts now, and 
—well, even I don’t know just what should 
be done with the trusts. If I cannot own 
them myself I should prefer to turn them 
over to the socialists. From his picture I 
am sure that Reger is a socialist, so I shall 
feel safe to leave the matter in his hands. 
It would just serve those trusts right to 
get put into a fugue. American business 


men are so ignorant of music that they 
would never get them out in the world. 
And here is one pinch out of which the 
wily corporation lawyers could never help 
them. 

* * * 


And so on. The times brim with themes 
to lead us from these poetic centuries of 
the Venusberg. Lawrence Gilman pointed 
out some ten years ago how nobly Strauss 
was leading the way, with his anti-amorous 
tone-poems—his philosophical Zarathustras 
and unphilosophical Eulenspiegels. But 
what a fall was there! This Moses who 
would lead us out of the wilderness of love 
has proved the veriest turncoat, and now 
we have from him a “Rosenkavalier”’—a 
questionable love tale in a comic opera! 

Alas, poor Emerson! Alas, poor Gilman! 
How are thy hopes dashed and the feet of 
thine idols turned to clay! 

This I.must say, however, that Emerson 
had the good sense to quit this world be- 
fore he had a chance to be disappointed in 
the matter, and Gilman the discretion to 
turn to Debussy, who proves himself the 
true progressive by leaving the love-theme 
of a “Pelléas et Mélisande” for the saintly 
one of a “Sebastian,” the ghostly one of 
“The Fall of the House of Usher,” and, 
high above all, the Mephistophelian one of 
“The Devil in the Belfry.” 


A note of hope is in the air. A young 





man in the far West recently sent me a 
song on “The Building of a Skyscraper.” 
This man will be heard from yet. Take 
note of his name—Hull, Alexander Hull, of 
Oregon. 

* x * 


Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! A 
poet—a poet! The High Sierras have given 
our land a poet, and our land has given the 
world a poet. 

I have been expecting him; all my life 
long I have awaited him—and he is here! 
The reproach is lifted at last—that Amer- 
ica has produced no poet of the first order, 
who would tower up with the writer of a 
“Paradise Lost” or a “Hyperion.” 

If Mephisto could die at all he could now 
die happy. 

Auburn, Cal., claims him, in the High 
Sierras. His name is Clark Ashton Smith. 
He is nineteen years old. He has published 
nothing, and only a few fragments of his 
poems have found their way out into the 
world. 

I shall have more to tell you of him later 
and shall consider it no small honor to have 
introduced you to him. 

* * x 

Poor star-treading boy! I suffer for 
him. 

He has found the stars—but he has not 
yet found the earth. Your 

MEPHISTO. 








FLORENCE MULFORD AND HER SUMMER CLASS 
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Mme. Florence Mulford, Contralto, and a Group of Her Pupils at Grassmont, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


LORENCE MULFORD, coutralto, who 

is known as a concert and _ oratorio 
singer all over America, conducted during 
July a Summer course for vocal students 
at the University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vt. Mme. Mulford’s Summer home in 
Burlington is called Grassmount and is fre- 
quently utilized as a concert hall where the 
students may be heard in recital. These 


recitals attract large audiences, especially 
when Mme. Mulford is herself on the pro- 
gram. 

The most recent musicale was that given 
by the directors of the music department of 
the University at Grassmount, for the fac- 
ulty and invited guests. Summer school pu- 
pils of Mme. Mulford and Mrs. M. B. Bur- 
ritt and Alfred Larson appeared on the pro- 
gram. 





How Beethoven’s Despised “Adelaide” 
Was Saved from Destruction 


It is well known that Beethoven, in his 
maturity, would have been glad if he could 
have destroyed some of his early works, 
among them the Septet and the song “Ade- 
laide,”’ the great popularity of both of 
which annoyed him because he had written 
so much better things for which he would 
have preferred that popularity. It now 
seems that he was not pleased with “Ade- 
laide” at the time when he composed it. 
Richard Batka has lately found an anec- 
dote indicating that this was the case in 
the memoirs of Beethoven’s friend Pixis, 
who died in 1874. A man named Barth, 
who had a beautiful tenor voice, one morn- 


ing called on Beethoven. He found him in 
a bad humor, on the point, the moment the 
visitor entered, of tearing up a manu- 
script. Barth asked him what was the 
matter, and Beethoven answered: “Oh, I 
wanted to write a song, and I succeeded in 
finishing it, but now I don’t like it and 
want to destroy it.” “Let me look at it,” 
exclaimed the tenor. He sat down at the 
piano and sang it at sight so effectively 
that the composer’s face beamed with joy. 
A fortnight later this song—it was “Ade- 
laide’—was being sung all over Vienna.— 
New York Evening Post. 





Dimitri Smirnoff, the Russian tenor, is 
engaged for the Madrid Royal Opera’s 
next season. 
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CARL D. KINSEY WINS CUP IN DELAVAN LAKE RACE 
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HICAGO, Aug. 19.—During the vaca- 
tion period, which he spends on Dela- 

van Lake, one of the most picturesque in 
Wisconsin, Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the 
Chicago Apollo Club and the North Shore 
Festival, devotes himself to motor-boating 
with the same strenuousness that marks his 
Winter activities in town. Last season he 
held the championship of the lake, a feat 
of no small consequence, considering the 


~ Carl D. Kinsey with a Party of Friends in His Motor Boat 


number of fast boats with which he must 


compete. Mr. Kinsey, who is shown here- 
with at the wheel of “Bubbles II,” has 
started in to achieve the same distinction 
during the present season, and only last 
Saturday he won a cup in one of the first 
racing events of the month. He will re- 
turn to Chicago, however, before the end 
of the month in order to get plans under 
way for the big season which is impending. 


N. vDEV. 





NORDICA IN LONDON 





Unusual Scenes of Enthusiasm at Her 
Second Concert in English Capital 


Mme. Lillian Nordica effectively demon- 
strated her popularity with English music- 
lovers by drawing another crowded house 
on the occasion of her second concert at 
Queen’s Hall last month. It was decidedly 
in the nature of a triumph that the great 
American singer, at her first concert, should 
draw what came close to being a record 
audience for the historic Queen’s Hall. But 
to repeat the proceeding within three weeks 
was a particularly unusual event in concert 
annals. 

All the London critics waxed enthusiastic 


over Mme. Nordica’s beautiful voice and 
remarkable versatility. “It is characteristic, 
indeed, of this singer’s wonderful adapt- 
ability,” wrote one of the critics, “that 
nothing seems to come amiss to her and 
that to everything she undertakes she 
brings an equal measure of art and enthu- 
siasm.” 

Mme. Nordica showed that she not only 
advocates song in the vernacular, but that 
she has the courage of her convictions by 
including several English songs and a num- 
ber of English translations in her program. 
The diva’s audience was most enthusiastic 
and, as at her previous concert, simply over- 
whelmed her with flowers. In fact, the 
London Chronicle said: “Mme. Nordica’s 
recital was almost a flower show as well as 
a concert.” 
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Max Jacobs Plays Composition by Al- 
bert Spalding at Ocean Grove 


OcEAN Grove, N. J., Aug. 19.—Max 
Jacobs, the New York violinist, who has 
been spending the Summer at Long Branch, 
N. J., appeared on Wednesday evening, Au- 
gust 7, at the tenth popular concert at the 
Auditorium here. Mr. Jacobs, who has 
played at the Auditorium before, was heard 
in an Andantino by Albert Spalding, the 
American violinist, and in Nachez’s “Gypsy 
Airs,” in both of which he displayed a 
brilliant technic and a warm tone of ex- 
cellent quality. He was applauded after his 
performance and responded to his audi- 
ence’s demands by adding as an encore 
Drdla’s “Berceuse.” 

The other artists heard on this occasion 
were Agnes Kimball, the soprano, who 
aroused much enthusiasm; Ioan Stephens, 
tenor; Edith Wynne Morgan, pianist; Clar- 
ence Reynolds, organist; Donald Chalmers, 
bass, and Edna White, trumpeter. 





New York Cantor Back from Europe 


The Rev. Bernhard Steinberg, cantor of 
Temple Beth El, New York City, who re- 
cently toured Europe, giving concerts of 
Jewish sacred music and selections from 
oratorios, has returned to New York. 
Cantor Steinberg- expresses himself as be- 
ing highly gratified with his tour, his main 
object having been simply to demonstrate 
to the Old World the progress of American 
Temple music as well as American cantors. 
The Rev. Dr. David Cahn, president of the 
Cantors’ Association of America, was at 
the pier with a committee of prominent 
cantors to welcome home their colleague. 





Want Jonas to Tour America 

BerLin, Aug. 5.—Alberto Jonas, who is 
considered one of the world’s greatest 
pianists, has recently received a tempting 
offer from an American manager for the 
season of 1913-14. The noted artist has 
been engaged upon the composition of a 
musical work for several years, and has 
appeared in concert only at rare intervals. 
Negotiations for the American tour have 
not yet been definitely concluded. 


om: 2-9, 


LEON SAMETINI FOR CHICAGO 





Dr. Ziegfeld Engages Dutch Violinist to 
Succeed Alexander Sebald 


Cuicaco, Aug. 20.—Latest cables an- 
nounce the engagement of Leon Sametini 
as head of the violin department of the 
Chicago Musical College. Sametini is a 
native of Holland and a former pupil of 
Sevcik and of late has been identified with 
London’s musical life. Both Cornelius Van- 
Vliet, solo ’cellist of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and Francis Macmillen, 
the violinist, have enthusiastically endorsed 
the work of Sametini and predict that he 
will achieve a noteworthy success in this 
country. Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld, president of 
the college, has spent three months of un- 
remitting effort scouring Europe in search 
of an artist who can measure up to the 
traditional standards set by Jacobson and 
Sauret and other eminent predecessors in 


-this important post. 


Another important addition to the violin 
department, and the first woman violinist 
ever engaged by Dr. Ziegfeld, is Amalie 
Birnbaum, a former pupil of Joachim and 
winner of both the Mendelssohn prize and 
the Joachim prize. Mme. Birnbaum has 
toured extensively throughout Europe and 
comes to America this Fall for the first 
time. She was born in Osterode, Prussia, 
and this week celebrates her twenty-seventh 
birthday. N. veEV. 





Summer Concerts by Anna Case 


Following a month of recreation and 
study during July at Lake Hopatcong, N. J., 
Anna Case, the Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, sang last week as Marguerite in a 
concert performance of “Faust” at the 
Round Lake Festival, following this suc- 
cessful appearance with a concert at Bar 
Harbor, Me. She will return soon to Lake 
Hopatcong to continue her work on her 
operatic répertoire under the guidance of 
her teacher, Mme. Renard. Miss Case has 
just received from Mr. Gatti-Casazza the 
assignment of several important rdles to be 
prepared for the early part of the opera 
season. 














William G. Fischer 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 16.—There passed 
away in this city last Tuesday night, in 
the death of William G. Fischer, one of 
this country’s most noted hymn writers, 
and one whose sacred songs have for years 
been familiar to millions of people. Mr. 
Fischer, who was seventy-seven years of 
age, was the composer of more than two 
hundred hymns, many of which have been 
sung in church, Sunday school and home 
for many years. Among the best known 
of these are “I Love to Tell the Story,” 
“Whiter than Snow,” “I Am _ Trusting, 
Lord, in Thee,” and “A Little Talk with 
Jesus.” From 1858 to 1868 Mr. Fischer 
was professor of music at Girard College, 
and when the famous Moody and Sankey 
revival was held in the old freight depot, 
on the site now occupied by the Wanamaker 
store, he directed the chorus of more than 
1,000 voices. Another time his ability as 
director was manifested effectively when he 
led a large chorus at the bicentennial of 
the landing of William Penn. Mr. Fischer 
also taught music and harmony and was a 
deep student of music, with a special fac- 
ulty for imparting knowledge. He was a 
pioneer in the piano business in Philadel- 
phia, but retired from active work several 
years ago. Mr. Fischer was, whenever he 
appeared, singled out for special honor. 
Two years ago he was given a great ova- 
tion on the occasion of the visit of the 
foreign delegates to the International Sun- 
day School Convention, which was held in 
Washington. John Wanamaker presided, 
and as the vast audience was singing “I 
Love to Tell the Story” Mr. Wanamaker, 
seeing Mr. Fischer, had the veteran musi- 
cian conducted to the platform, where he 
was presented to the Rev. Dr. F. B. Meyer, 
president of the association, and to the 
audience. While Mr. Fischer devoted most 
of his time to the writing of hymns, he 
also composed not a little in other fields, 
among his late compositions being a series 
of male quartets which are to be published 
by his family. Mr. Fischer began musical 
and church work when he was only eight 
years of age, when he was chosen to lead 
the singing in a church in Baltimore, his 
native city, his correctness of ear and abil- 
ity to keep a tune being notable even at 
that time. He is survived by three sons 





and two daughters, the youngest of his 
sons, Edgar S. Fischer, having followed in 
his father’s footsteps and being well known 
in musical circles in the Northwest. He 
has taken part prominently in the sanger- 
fests held in Portland, Ore., and a sym- 
phony orchestra at Walla Walla, where he 


resides, is due, it is said, to his efforts. He 
also directs a mannerchor in that city. 
As bh. Bi 


Joseph Trastek 


Joseph Trastek, a retired musician, aged 
100 years, died at the home of his son, No. 
1228 South Thirteenth street, Manitowoc, 
Wis., August 12. He was born in Bohemia 
March 19, 1812, and celebrated his cen- 
tenary five months ago. He was one of the 
original members of the famous Marine 
Band, and up to the time of his death took 
a great interest in that and other musical 
organizations. Mr. Trastek was a success- 
ful business man of Manitowoc, but retired 
some years ago on account of infirmities of 
age. He attracted some attention a year 
ago by playing the violin at the wedding of 
his grandson. 


C. Walter Gaylord 

HartTForpD, Conn., Aug. 17.—C. Walter 
Gaylord, of this city, known throughout 
the State as a musician of ability, died 
at the Summer home of his brother at 
Nantucket this morning, where he had gone 
for his vacation. He was a member of the 
Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra and or- 
ganist of the Weathersfield Congregational 
Church. He had written several songs, 
one, “The Bird with the Broken Wing,” 
becoming widely published. He leaves a 
widow. Ws te "Ge 


L. Eugene Meyer 

L. Eugene Meyer, sixty-two years old, 
a music teacher, died August 8, at his home, 
No. 5690 West 17Ist street, New York. For 
years he gave music lessons in the home 
of Mark Twain, and had been an _ in- 
structor in many of the prominent families 
of this city as well as of Hartford, Conn 





Alonzo P. Hunt 

Alonzo P. Hunt, sixty-two years old, an 
organist, died August 9, in his home, No 
1438 Commonwealth avenue, the Bronx. At 
one time Mr. Hunt was the organist of the 
Second Avenue Baptist Tabernacle, New 
York. He was a baseball player of renown 
in his youth. He leaves his widow and 
eight children. 





Arthur B. Slade 


Arthur B. Slade, a musician, died last 
week in his home, No. 765 De Graw avenue, 
Forest Hills, N. J. He was formerly a 
resident of Brooklyn. His wife and daugh- 
ter survive him. 
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WITH AMERICAN COMPOSERS LIES 
FUTURE OF THE ART OF SONG 





So Says Bruno Huhn, the Composer, Who, Although Himself 
English-born, Finds Our Native Writers Supplied with the - 
Best Musical Ideas—Faults for Young Composers to Avoid 











HE theory of “artistic temperament” 
has received several hard blows dur- 

ing the last five or six years from the 
observation of the doings of some of our 
most eminent composers, pianists and 
other artists. They have forsaken the 
“outward badge” by which humanity was 
able in times past to recognize a genius at 
once, and they have been leading rational 
lives in a manner similar to their fellow- 


men. 
One of these men, one who has attained 


an enviable reputation as a composer, is 
3runo Huhn, from whose pen the public 


has had such successful songs as “Invic- 
tus,” “Denny’s Daughter,” “I Arise from 
Dreams of Thee,” “Cato’s Advice” and a 
number of others. His Summers are 
spent at Bellport, on the South shore of 
Long Island, where he is popular alike 
with the natives and with the Summer 
colony. In addition to Mr. Huhn’s musi- 
cal equipment as composer, pianist, teacher 
and organist, he indulges in tennis, swim- 
ming and sailing—all with excellent results. 
There is none of the typical outward bear- 
ing of a musician of attainment in this 
composer. His geniality and his kindly 
nature win the good will of people more 
lastingly than could his musical gifts alone. 
“Talking Shop’’ Tabooed 

The visitor in Bellport can get Mr. Huhn 
to talk about music only once a day, for 
the Summer is his vacation and he likes to 
get away from that which occupies his at- 
tention the major part of the year. On 
one of these occasions—it was on the 
beach at Old Inlet, just before a swim— 
Mr. Huhn was led into a conversation on 
musical subjects without having an idea 
that he was to be quoted. The matter of 
the song of to-day came up at this time 
and Mr. Huhn, who was born in London, 
hut has lived here long enough to be called 
\merican, advanced his opinions with deep 
conviction, 

“The future of the song lies in this 
country,” he declared, “for in no depart- 
ment of composition have our native writ- 
ers shown such skill. While there are 
many fine American songs, there will be 
more and finer ones in years to come. The 
English song? No, the songs turned out 
by composers in this country are far better, 
as regards ideas, than those of their British 
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cousins, but I must give credit to my 
countrymen for their technic in writing. 
That is where they surpass the American 
writers. Take even a simple ballad by a 
British composer and it will be well ex- 




















Bruno Huhn, the Composer, “Snapped” 
During His Vacation at Bellport, L. I. 


pressed. I mean that it will not be un- 
grammatical, from the theorist’s standpoint. 
And yet there is an unearthly quantity of 
music published in America every year 
which is shockingly notated, full of errors 
which a knowledge of elementary harmony 
could have prevented.” 
Prolific, but Lazy 

On being asked whether these mistakes 
were actually due to ignorance, Mr. Huhn 
continued: “Partly and partly not, for there 
are men writing prolifically who are too 
lazy to take the trouble of working with 
conscious thought. They write and pub- 
lish a song practically simultaneously— 
that is, they revel in making the interval 
between their finishing of the manuscript 
and its appearance in print as short as 
possible. 

“Then there are hundreds upon hundreds 
of songs published by people who have 
never studied. Some of these are not bad 
songs, that is when they have been gone 
over by an experienced musician before 
publication, but the others!” Here an ex- 
pression approaching disgust clouded the 
composer’s countenance, for though he is 
not a pedant, he believes strongly in that 
academic training which al those who wish 
to follow music as a calling receive in 
England. He admires harmonic freedom, 
when the composer knows what he is do- 
ing, but he deplores with equal earnestness 
the type of composition which comes into 
being at a piano, where the composer 
“strums” out an idea and has a copyist tran- 
fer it to paper and then goes ahead and 
publishes it as his own composition. 

Vocalized Piano Pieces 


“T would also say a word about those 
men who write songs which to me are 
nothing but piano pieces, with a voice part 
that is neither vocal nor effective. New 
songs are sent to me very frequently and 
[ play them through and ask myself whether 
or not the composer wrote the piano part 
first and added the voice later. The ac- 
companiment in a song to-day should be 
interesting, to be sure, but it must not 
overwhelm the voice. The latter must have 
a well-defined part to sing, something that 


work and people are therefore willing to 
take up their songs and make them sing- 
able, to which may be added the fact that 
songs by such men generally contain notable 
musical ideas. The young composer has 
nothing like this to offer, and he may best 
content himself in studying the possibilities 
of the voice and in writing music for it 
that will be admired when sung. The mod- 
ern school of music cannot destroy the song, 
for singers will always demand something 
to sing, and consequently there will have 
to be men who can supply that demand.” 
Mr. Huhn was now ready for his ocean 
dip, and having no suspicion that he had 
just been going through that supposedly 
dread ordeal, an interview, he cheerily led 
the way to the surf. A. W. K. 





MR. PHILIPS IN RECITAL 


Hammerstein’s Baritone Makes Re- 


appearance on the Concert Stage 
at Bar Harbor 


3AR Harpor, Me., Aug. 12.—Arthur Phil- 
ips, baritone, of the London Opera Com- 
pany, gave a recital here at the residence 
of Mrs. Warren B. Leeds, of Rome, Italv, 
and Bar Harbor. This is Mr. Philips’s 
first recital engagement in America since 
his operatic season in London. He was in 
excellent voice and his work demonstrated 
that he has broadened much since his last 
appearance in this country. As a recital 
singer he possesses the ability to win his 
audiences both because of his personality 
and his voice. 

Through his success at this recital Mr. 
Philips has been engaged for recitals at 
Edwin Gould’s, New York; Mrs. James 
Logan’s, New York, and Mr. Carpenter’s, 
New York, and a later recital in this city 
in August with the Symphony Orchestra. 
He will also appear here at the homes of 
Mrs. Hunt Slater and Mrs. Henry Dimock. 
His recital was attended by many prom- 
inent in New York society. 


MME. BEHRENS IN CONCERT 


Popular Pianist Feature of Program 
Given for New Jersey Charity 


Cécile M. Behrens, the popular New York 
pianist, Ethel Whalen, soprano, and Viola 
Worrell, accompanist, were the artists in 
a concert on August 7 for the benefit of 
the organ fund of St. Paul’s Church, Riv- 
erside, N. J. Mme. Behrens displayed ar- 
tistry of a high order in the William Mason 
“Au Matin,” being compelled to add the 
Liszt “Waldesrauchen” as an encore. 

The pianist later confirmed her good im- 
pression by giving a splendid performance 
of Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody and the “Cap- 
ricietta” by Bruno Oscar Klein. These 
numbers were so applauded that the pianist 
granted another extra number. 

Miss Whalen offered three delightful 
groups of songs, among the most taking 
being “The Birth of Morn,” by Leoni, 
“Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” by Quil- 
ter, and Mrs. Hl. H. A. Beach’s “The Year’s 
at the Spring.” 


Boris Hambourg in Huss ’Cello Sonata 
at Composer’s Recital 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, as- 
sisted by Boris Hambourg, the distin- 
guished ’cellist, and with Eleonore Payez 
at the piano, gave a recital of chamber 
music on August 9 under the auspices of 
the Lake George Country Club, in the club- 
house at Diamond Point on Lage George. 
One of the principal items was the Huss 
‘Cello Sonata, which the composer and Mr. 
Hambourg had already played in New 
York at the second Hambourg recital. This 
number was first played by Alwin Schroe- 
der and the composer in New York, later 
by May Mukle at the Huss recital in Lon- 
don and also by Lillian Littleheles at a 
Huss recital in Charlotte, N. C. 


A piano-player in South Africa seeking 
to break all records for endurance recently 
completed seventy-four hours of uninter- 
rupted playing. 





TO TOUR AMERICA IN 
AN OPERATIC “ELIJAH” 


Majestic Grand Opera Company Formed 
with Prominent Singers for the 
Leading Roéles 


Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” is to be presented 
in operatic form for the first time in 
America this Fall. A year ago, in Eng- 
land, the Moody-Manners Opera Company 
produced this oratorio arranged for the 
opera stage by Harrison Frewin. Theodore 
H. Bauer, the New York representative of 
the Boston Opera Company, associated 
with S. Kronberg, is promoting the Ameri- 
can production. 

With the assistance of some prominent 
men and women who are interested in the 
advancement of music and drama, the Ma- 
jestic Grand Opera Company, Inc., has just 
signed contracts for the season of 1912-1913 
with the following artists: 

Gwilyn Miles, the famous American 
Elijah; Bernard Fergos, Mme. Ester Ada- 
berto, prima donna with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in the season of I9gI10; 
Mme. Hortense D’Arblay, dramatic sopra- 
no; Pilade Sinagra, tenor of St. Peters- 
burg and Milan, who created the tenor role 
in the English version of “The Girl of the 
Golden West”; Sebastien Burnetti, tenor, 
Komische Oper, Berlin; Eva Vera, contral- 
to, Grand Opera, Leipsic; Marie Louise 
Rogers, contralto, Boston Opera Company, 
and Arturo Bovi, conductor. 

The company of more than one hundred 
will include a full symphony orchestra and 
a large chorus. W. de Wagstaffe is pre- 
paring the dramatized version for the 
American production. 

The company will begin its tour on Oc- 
tober 15, but will not apnear in New York 
till the Spring of 1913. 


VAN HOOSE BADLY HURT 


Automobile Accident More Serious 


than Was First Reported 


Ellison Van Hoose, the American tenor, 
who, as told in MusicaAL AMERICA last week, 
was one of the victims of an automobile 
accident near Gloversville, N. Y., was more 
seriously injured than was first reported. 
W. H. Humiston, the composer and critic, 
who is staying at Speculator, N. Y., writes 
to Musica AMeErIcA as follows regarding 
the mishap: 

“T was on the ground shortly after the 
accident and found Mr. Van Hoose very 
seriously injured. He was pinned under 
the car, was badly mashed and cut, and 
the attending physician has ordered him 
to be absolutely quiet for fear that internal 
injuries may develop. It may be several 
weeks before he will be able to be about. 
Mrs. Van Hoose also received many severe 
bruises and is suffering from the shock. 
W. Spencer Jones, of the firm of Haensel 
& Jones, was likewise badly cut.” 





American Girl in Aix-les-Bains Opera 


A1x-Les-Batns, Aug. 10.—May Peterson, 
an American prima donna, has achieved a 
marked success in the title role of ““Manon” 
in this city. Mary Garden is a visitor here. 
Miss Garden is one of the favorite singers 
of King George of Greece, who has just 
arrived for his annual visit. 
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range, and they write songs that are not 
suited to and cannot be effectively sung by 
a high, medium or low voice. 
Making the Moderns Singable 

“It is true that there are a number of 
songs of Richard Strauss and Max Reger 
which, although they are rather unvocal, 
have made a considerable. success. This 
is easily explainable. These two men have 
commanded more attention with their other 
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USING IMAGINATION IN PIANO STUDY 





Means of Encouraging It 





A Most Important Faculty for the Player and Teacher to Cul- 
tivate—Its Value In Instruction of Young Pupils—Ways and 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 
(Author of “The Art of the Pianist.’’) 








WE are often told music is a language, 
but many of us need to have this 
fact brought home to us more vitally. We 
need to realize that if music is a language 
it must at all times speak—it must always 
have something to say (this applies only to 
good music). Notes and signs are not 
carelessly thrown together without reason. 
Each one is significant and could in no wise 
be changed without altering the speech 
and meaning of the piece. Any composi- 
tion worth anything carries a message with 
it; it expresses something, whether the 
thought be simple or complex; it may be a 
scene in nature, a mood, an emotion, a 
series of mental experiences. Whatever 


thought behind the notes, it is for the 
player to divine in some way what the com- 
poser had in mind. In other words, he 
must imagine the meaning of the music. 

A most important faculty for the player 
and teacher to cultivate is the faculty of 
imagination. The teacher who would be 
successful needs this quality in twofold 
measure, not only for himself, in order to 
understand the music he plays and teaches, 
but also to cultivate and bring out this 
quality in his pupils. Young students are 
generally responsive in this line of work, 
if the teacher knows how to present the 
subject, is suggestive and enthusiastic. 

To illustrate: Among the great teach- 
ers I have known, Hans von Biilow, often 
considered dry and pedantic, had a great 
fund of imagination. 

One day a young artist was playing a 
Ballade of Brahms, the one founded on the 
sinister poem of “Edward.” It is natu- 
rally a gloomy composition. The little mas- 
ter was nervously pacing the floor, giving 
out his flashing, objective criticisms and 
suggestions. Here were three notes which 
were portentous. They must be played with 
weird effect as they certainly indicated 
drops of blood! Toward the end of the 
second page the notes descend far down in 
The player was hastening to turn 
the leaf. “Stop!” cried von Bilow from 
the other end of the room. “We have been 
in the deepest dungeon, and on the other 
side of that page comes a ray of sunshine; 
you must make a pause there. between the 
dark and the light, it is very effective.” On 
another occasion. when illustrating the 
short Polka, by Raff, from the Suite, Op. 
71, he spoke of a special chord as a place 
where one of the dancers made a slip on 
the floor. “You should make this little 
witticism in playing the piece,” he re- 
marked. Arabesques on the ceiling, paint- 
ings or the wall. views from the vine-hung 
windows were all used as illustrations. ~ 


An lilustration by Sherwood 


Our own William H. Sherwood was an- 
other imaginative player and teacher. He 
intuitively felt the meaning of the piece, and 
brought all his resources of imagination 
and emotion to the interpretation of it. 
For instance, to illustrate the Chopin- 
Liszt “Maiden’s Wish,” he described a 
marble figure he had seen in the Museum in 


bass. 


Berlin. It was the figure of a beautiful 
girl whose face and form were hidden be- 
hind a thin veil. Even in the white mar- 
ble the veil seemed diaphanous, and the 
beauty of form and feature shone through. 
The way Liszt has surrounded and over- 
laid his theme in the “Maiden’s Wish” by 
that delicate tracery of triplets suggested 
this illustration. When I went to Berlin 
and studied that statue I found it even as 
Mr. Sherwood had described it, and by this 
means | got a better idea of how to play 
that piece. 

The teacher who is also a player (most 
good teachers are players) has an advan- 
tage over the player who does not teach in 
that he is not striving to bring out the 
meaning of the larger works in his own 
répertoire, but also trains the imagination 
of his pupils through their simpler pieces. 

Two questions naturally arise in discus- 
sing this subject. 

First: How can we best arouse and train 
the imagination*of our pupils? 

Second: Must we wait till they can play 
respectably before we begin to talk of the 
imagination? 

I will answer the second question first. 


No Reason to Wait 


We certainly do not have to wait till the 
pupil has mastered the rudiments before we 
begin this subject, for while we are giving 
the early technical training we can take the 
hard, dry edge off by appealing to the im- 
agination. The pupil has to imagine what 
it is like to put the feeling of rest into his 
arm and relax it, to make his wrist like a 
feather for lightness, or his arm and hand 
heavy for weight. The best description of 
staccato may not give the child the right 
idea; but if he is told staccatos are “hot 
notes” he releases the notes in all haste for 
fear of being burned. He learns to arch 
his hand like the arch of a bridge for 
chords and octaves; to play with clinging 
caressing “velvet” fingers for expressive 
passages; and as he gains facility he learns 
to make his scales ripple and flow like 
sparkling running water, his trills like the 
warbling of birds. He learns that major 
intervals and chords are generally bright 
and cheerful, while minors are pensive and 
“dark.” There are a hundred ways in 
which dry technical study may be made 
more vivid by driving home the truth with 
the aid of some imaginative metaphor or 
illustration. 

We do not wish to belong to the class 
of teachers who teach only the dead letter 
of music, only the “sign language.” Some 
pupils seem to think music simply means 
notes and signs. Perhaps they are not so 
much to blame after all. We, in teaching 
the great art of music, have got to vivify 
its signs—make them glow with life and 
feeling; and we have got to make our pupils 
see and feel these things with us. 


The Choice of Pieces 


How shall we do this? 

First, by a careful choice of pieces. 

I do not believe in feeding little pupils 
on classic forms only, simply because it is 
considered the thing for the student to be 
grounded in classic music. I do not give 











torio music.’’ 


Tellest,’ 
good tidings.’ 

















CHRISTINE MILLER 


An ideal interpreter of the contralto role in 


** THE MESSIAH ’’ 


“The Messiah,” with the Philadelphia Choral 


Evening Bulletin—‘‘A new alto was introduced in the person 
of Miss Christine Miller of Pittsburgh, who at once charmed 
the audience with her attractive personality, unaffected manner 
and entire sincerity, while 
beautiful in freshness, 
listened to by patrons of the Choral Society. 
singing is absolutely refreshing in its simplicity, while she 
has also the dignity necessary to the proper rendering of ora- 


Evening Telegraph—‘‘Christine Miller gave an exquisitely 
poy Sot gs rendering of her beautiful aria, ‘He Shall Feed 
Flock.’ completely realizing the composer’s ideal of pas- 

toral simplicity and solicitude. 
was, full of the warm enthusiasm of a bringer of 


Public Ae ‘Miss Miller may have the satisfaction of 
knowing that her charming personality and sincere art, in 
combination. made a deep impression. and her delivery of her 
- ; principal arias was infused with telling pathos. 
the refined artistry of the singer’s vocal method.’ 


Address: 1003 HEBERTON STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Society, Dec. 26, 1911 


her voice is one of the most 
warmth and sympathetic appeal ever 
Miss Miller’s 


Her other solo, ‘O, Thou That 


as marked as 


Bach and Handel indiscriminately. I pick 
and choose from these masters, and en- 
deavor to suit the diet of the patient. 
Some pupils come naturally by grace and 
temperament, while others can hardly be 
shaken out of the dead level of monotony 
by the explosion of a bomb. Some pupils 
may have the quality of exaggeration 
uppermost. I had to deal with such a case 
last season. To a fluent technic the girl 
added such exaggerated sentimentality that 
her Chopin playing was at times excruciat- 
ing. It was in effect like looking at red 
and white striped calico. I asked her if 
she considered it more expressive to alter- 
nate loud and soft—fast and slow, in equal 
parts. She said she did. I excluded 
Chopin from her répertoire for a time and 
used Bach and Mozart, for in these there 
is little chance for exaggeration. We made 
a few excursions into the field of modern 
music, where she could give rein to her 
peculiar temperament without too much 
damage to the piece. 

Suppose, you’ give the Mendelsohn 
“Song Without Words,” No. 6, to two 
pupils at the same time, the two pupils be- 
ing at about the same stage of technical 


advancement. As to temperament, one is 
rather stolid and undemonstrative, the 
other quick, alert and imaginative. Next 


week the results will be quite different. 
The first pupil has studied the notes care- 
fully, she has even memorized them, and 
plays the piece quite correctly. You note 
at once, however, that the piece has little 
meaning for her; it is not much more than 
a collection of notes and signs on the 
printed page. Perhaps she does not know 
what a Gondellied is; perhaps she has 
never seen the ocean, or perhaps she took 
no notice of the title of the piece anyhow. 

The other pupil has thought about the 
meaning of the piece while she was 
memorizing the notes. You question her 
as to her idea of it and she answers that 
the Barcarolle reminds her of a picture of 
Venice at night which hangs over her 
piano. She may even make up a little 
story about it to tell you. Her imagination 
finds plenty to feed on in the Mendelssohn 
Gondellied, which left the first pupil cold 
and unresponsive. The trouble was that 
aaa had not yet been awak- 
ened. 


Making the Teacher Work 


It is the sleepy pupil who makes the 
teacher work. It is no great task to in- 
struct alert, imaginative pupils, but the 
other kind cause us to think and plan and 
use our Own ingenuity and imagination. 

When pupils are deficient in a sense of 
rhythm we give technic to aid them and 
pieces with strongly marked rhythms, like 
waltzes or a march. Perhaps we do not 
always detect how deficient they may be 
in the quality of imagination. 

Pieces with descriptive titles, pieces which 
frankly illustrate some phase of nature or 
some festivity are very helpful as aids to 
the imagination. Schumann’s music is 
rich in suggestive titles and subjects. We 
have only to turn the pages of his “Album 
for the Young,” “Scenes from Childhood,” 
“Fantaisie Stticke” or “Forest Scenes” to 
realize how he made each piece tell the 
story of inner or outer experience and life. 
MacDowell is another composer whose 
music is full of suggestive, picturesque 
thought. 

Second. The teacher has the opportun- 
ity to awaken and guide the imagination of 


his pupil in several ways. Besides choosing 
interesting, suggestive pieces, he cdn ex- 
plain them as fully as time and space will 
allow, he can tell what they mean to him 
and encourage the pupil to find his own 
meaning for them. It does not require 
many minutes to give very briefly a simple 
idea of the correlation of the arts, of how 
music, painting, sculpture and poetry are 
only different means of expressing beau- 
tiful thoughts; that each art helps the sis- 
ter arts and is a part of the great har- 
monious whole. 


Answering the Individual Problem 


When your pupil is studying Schumann’ s 
“Carneval” or the “Faschingsschwank,” tell 
her what you know about the famous 
Vienna festival of the carnival or tell her 
where she may read up about it; she will 
play the piece with more understanding. 

f she is working at MacDowell’s “To the 
Sea,” and has never seen the ocean nor 
heard its roar, advise her to study some fine 
painting representing the sea or read some 
poem or description of it. 


Each pupil is in a different state of men- 
tal consciousness, and, therefore, presents 
a separate problem. The teacher has end- 
less opportunity to mold_ these plastic 
thoughts into artistic channels by means of 
the awakened imagination. 


We must keep our own imagination alert 
and active to see and feel the beauty and 
power of all art. Then, if we are filled 
with enthusiasm for our work and love for 
our pupils, we shall reap great results. 





A DEBUT IN PITTSBURGH 


ona 
Louise Pierce Brookman, Contralto, 


Sings with Festival Orchestra 


PittspurGH, Pa., Aug. 19.—Louise Pierce 
Brookman, a young contralto, made her 
first Pittsburgh appearance last week with 
the Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra, Carl 
Bernthaler conductor, and the reception ac- 
corded her was distinctly favorable. 


The artist sang “Ah Mon Fils,” from 
Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte,” and a cycle of 
songs, the “J’ai Pleuré en Réve,” by Hue; 
“Hindu Slumber Song.” by Ware, artd “The 
Spirit Flower,” by Campbell-Tipton. As 
an encore she sang “Mavourneen” with 
pleasing effect. Miss Brookman has a 
flexible voice of splendid range and she 
sings with considerable musicianship. 


The young woman received her musical 
education at Oberlin College, Oberlin, O 
and under Julian Walker and Lillian Miller 
of New York. Later she went abroad for 
study. Miss Brookman has decided to con- 
fine her efforts to concert and oratorio 
work. She is planning a Western concert 
tour. a a BD. 
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Management: 
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GOLDIE 


114 West 724 St. 


Voice Culture 
NEW YORK 


Recitals, Concerts 





breath control is faultless. 


Signor Alessandro Bonci MME, DELIA M. VALER!, The Rockingham, 1744.48 Broadway. New York 





TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
ing of tone production and 


Leontine de Ahna 


CONTRALTO—Concert— Recital —Instruction 
Teacher of Voice Culture at the Institute of Musical Art 
RESIDENCE STUDIO - - - HOTEL ENDICOTT, NEW YORK 


New York, 1910. 
eat inter- 





Maiandeffoovery 


Signora Delia M. Valeri 





The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet 


{RENE CUMMING, ist Soprano 
MABE” MEADE DAVIS, 2nd Soprano 


ANNIE LAURIE McCORKLE, ist Alto 
ANNA WINKOPP, 2nd Alto 


Exclusive aampenent: Walter R. Anderson, 5 W. 38th St., New York. Tel. aw buneaeed Hill 
Appeared with great success in principal European Cities, season 190 
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Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 
Personal Address, 10) W. 115th St. 
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_ Exclusive Management: Mrs. F Paul Sutorius, 1 West 34th St.. New York 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 





** Gretel ”’ 





No Wagner Centenary Celebration for Bayreuth—Metropolitan’s 
as an Honorary Citizeness of an Austrian 
Hamlet—How European Sovereigns 
Foster Opera and Drama—Nikisch Chooses 
Berlin Concerts—Busoni and Kreisler as a Concert Team 


and Municipalities 
Novelties for 








NP year, notwithstanding the fact 
that it will be Richard Wagner’s 
centenary, there will be no festival at Bay- 
reuth. This has now been decreed by the 
son, aS representative of the Widow of 
Bayreuth. By this decision the festival 
town will be spared all the speech-making, 
banqueting and other outward and visible 
signs of an inward, though not necessarily 
spiritual desire to be heard and to dine 
well, which are peculiar to jubilee celebra- 
tions but are not adapted to the essential 
Bayreuth atmosphere. 


In the year 1914, however, the year that 
will see Parsifal enjoying his first official 
vacation in the highways and byways of 
Europe, Bayreuth will hold its usual fest- 
ival with its usual program, as an earnest 
of its policy to ignore the infringements 
on its sacred monopoly—only sentimentally 
so from that year on—made by irreverent 
dissenters from the religion of devout 
Wagnerites. For that year “The Flying 
Dutchman” will be newly staged and cos- 
tumed. 

From then on the festivals will be re- 
peated at the customary intervals so long 
as the interest of the public justifies their 
continuance, and “Tannhauser,” “Tristan 
und Isolde” and “Lohengrin” will be newly 
studied in due order. “Parsifal” and the 
“Ringe” will continue to form the nucleus 
of the festivals. 

* * * 


peas agents are notoriously the only 
professionals who never take a vaca- 
tion. But then how could we keep in touch 
with our artist friends through the long 
Summer months otherwise? For, you see, 
not every prima donna, or pianist, or vio- 
linist, for that matter, has so good a friend 
and one so ready with the pen as Bella 
Alten’s, who has supplied the New York 
Staats-Zeitung—in, of course, a purely un- 
press-agenting spirit and prompted only by 
the laudable desire to disseminate general 
information—with the particulars of a little 
episode that recently made the Metropol- 
itan’s charming Gretel an honorary cit- 
izeness—Ehrenbiirgerin, the Germans call 
it—of a tiny village in the Salzkammergut. 
The details are these: 

While making an automobile’ tour 
through the Austrian Tyrol Mme. Alten 
and her party came upon a hamlet that had 
just been plunged into mourning by the 
death of a wood-cutter who had _ been 
caught under a falling tree. A widow and 
six children were left destitute. The vil- 
lagers were raising a fund to defray the 
costs of the funeral and tourists were asked 
to contribute their mites to it. When Mme. 
Alten heard the particulars she promptly 
sent money to the widow and promised to 
sing at the funeral service in the church. 

This news ran like wild-fire through the 
nearby fashionable resorts, and when the 
next day, the day appointed for the funeral, 
came, the four winds of heaven seemed to 
be vying with one another in the desire to 
blow the greatest crowd of people in. The 
villagers could scarce believe their eyes 
when they saw the endless rows of automo- 
biles and carriages drawing up in front of 
the little church, which could hold but a 
small number of their fashionably dressed 
occupants. Windows and doors were kept 
wide open to enable those outside to hear 
the gracious prima donna sing. Then, after 
the mass, a collection was taken up among 
the overflowing congregation, and as every 
one gave liberally a sum was handed over 
to the wood-cutter’s widow sufficient to 
shield her and her children from want. 

Later in the day the village fathers held 
a special session at which they unanimously 
elected the singing visitor an honorary cit- 
izen. To which is to be added the im- 
posing announcement that “the Emperor 
has now recognized and confirmed this de- 
cision.” 


F the production of his “Children of Don” 
at the London Opera House did nothing 
else for Joseph Holbrooke it at least 
brought this young English composer’s mu- 
sic to the attention of Arthur Nikisch, who 
will give tangible evidence of his interest 
in it by introducing Holbrooke’s “Queen 
Mab” Scherzo in Berlin at one of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra’s subscription concerts 
next Winter. 
Other novelties proposed for these con- 
certs are Erich Wolfgang Korngold’s 


harmonic Orchestra will be used for the 
series. 
* * * 
NCE more Germany’s Kaiser has given 
practical expression to his interest in 
music, and more especially the classics. 
Hearing of the project to issue a monu- 
mental edition of Joseph Haydn’s works, 
he at once intimated his desire to lend his 
personal assistance, and now, acting in ac- 
cord with the Prussian Ministry of Fine 
Arts, he has opened a subscription list to 
guarantee purchasers and has entered his 
own name as the first in the Golden Book 
in honor of Haydn, in which all subscribers 
for the complete sets may have their names 
permanently recorded. The first page was 
left free by the Kaiser for the Austrian 
Emperor, who also will pay tribute in this 
manner to the memory of the great Aus- 
trian composer. 
- 


T has been pointed out frequently that 

the reason opera has become part of 
the everyday meat and drink of the inhab- 
itants of Old World countries, such as 











Xaver Scharwenka, the Well-Known Pianist, in London 


One of next season’s touring pianists in this country will be Xaver Scharwenka, whose last visit was 


attended by so much success as to warrant a return at as early a date as possible. 
early in the Fall and remain through the entire 


season. 


He will arrive here 


At present he is resting and reviewing his 


programs at Fontana, in Switzerland, whither he repairs every Spring at the close of his Berlin season. 





“Overture to a Drama,” which London is 
to hear under the composer’s direction this 
Autumn; Richard Mandel’s “Overture to a 
Knights’ Tournament in Gascony”; a “Car- 
nival Overture” by Walter Braunfels, and 
a burlesque entitled “Max and Moritz” by 
Gustav Mrazek. Then Sgambati’s Sym- 
phony in D major will be given its first 

serlin hearing, one of Mahler’s symphonies 
is under consideration and a symphony in 
manuscript by the late Wilhelm Berger 
may also be played. 

One of the more interesting concert se- 
ries that will be offered for Berlin’s de- 
lectation during the season now rapidly ap- 
proaching will be that arranged by a con- 
cert agency one of the features of which 
will be the first appearance of Engelbert 
Humperdinck as conductor of an orches- 
tral concert. Symphony concerts under the 
direction of both the composer of “Han- 
sel und Gretel” and Ernst von Schuch, of 
Dresden, are announced. 

Other features will be a concert devoted 
to Eugen d’Albert’s works, under the com- 
poser’s baton, and a festival concert to 
celebrate the centenary of Richard Wag- 
ner’s birth, with Siegfried Wagner con- 
ducting. In addition there will be concerts 
of opera excerpts given by Selma Kurz and 
Heinrich Knote, respectively. The Phil- 


Germany, France, Austria, is to be found 
in the subventions, either royal, ducal or 
municipal, that foster it in the small as well 
as the larger centers of population. As far 
as the latter are concerned Le Ménestrel, 
of Paris, supplies illuminating data: 
While the Emperor of Austria is gen- 
erally credited with being the most gen- 
erous of royal music patrons, the actual 
amounts of his subsidies to the Vienna Im- 
perial Opera and the Burg Theater are con- 
siderably less than the sums the German 
Emperor expends every year on his two 
institutions for opera and the drama. But 
then the Austrian Kaiser subventions also, 
in part, the Royal Opera and a theater in 
Budapest, the Czech Theater in Prague and 
the German National Theater in Prague. 
To his Vienna Opera he grants $120,000 
yearly, besides meeting whatever deficit 
there may be—during the last two or three 
years it has averaged $80,000—while the 
Burg Theater receives $80,000 as its share. 
Emperor William of Germany spends 
$225,000 every year on his Royal Opera in 
3erlin and another $100,000 on his Royal 
Theater. For special productions made at 
the Opera, at his personal instigation, such 
as that of Leoncavallo’s “Roland of Ber- 
lin,” which he ordered himself a few years 
ago, additional grants are made. The 


Wiesbaden Opera also is maintained by 
him. Bavaria’s two royal theaters in Mu- 
nich receive, together, $150,000 per annum. 
The King of Saxony sets aside $100,000 a 
year for the Court Opera and Court The- 
ater in Dresden. The Grand Duke of 
Hesse makes an allowance of $50,000 to his 
theater for both opera and drama at Darm- 
stadt. The King of Denmark’s provision 
for his two institutions in Copenhagen 
amounts to $28,000 a year. 

Whether a highly elaborated system of 
ramifications of millionaire syndicates will 
eventually save American municipalities in 
general the trouble and expense of solving 
the problem of opera for the cities of lesser 
size in this country remains to be seen, but 
what -representative provincial towns in 
Germany and France do for the sister arts 
of music and the drama is shown by a table 
of municipal grants that recently appeared 
in a Brussels publication. The figures ap- 
ply in practically every instance to the two 
theaters—one for opera, the other for 
drama—under municipal control, or to the 
one, at which performances of the two arts 
alternate. 

At the head of the second-rank cities of 
Germany stands the Rhine city of Mann- 
heim, with a population of not much more 
than 100,000, which sets apart the sum of 
$135,250 annually for its lyric and dramatic 
performances.  Diisseldorf, with 185,000 
people, makes an annual grant of $116,000, 
of which $36,000 is for the orchestra alone. 
Chemnitz, with 175,000 people, gives 
$83,000; Leipsic, with a population of 
400,000, pays $82,250 to its two theaters; 
Cologne, with 330,000 people, sets aside 
$81,500; Freiburg, with but 12,000, or per- 
haps 15,000 now, officially patronizes the 
arts to the extent of $79,500, the wealthy 
Frankfort-on-Main (250,000) gives $68,000 ; 
Dortmund, half the size of Frankfort, 
$50,000; Breslau (380,000) and Miihlhausen 
(85,000) give $33,000 each; Mayence 
(80,000) gives $45,250. Then follow Bar- 
men, giving $31,250; Ilalle, $27,000; and 
Regensburg, $21,000. 

In France Lyons, with a population about 
equal to that of Boston, makes a subven- 
tion of $60,000 for a season of six months, 
and further charges itself with 75 per cent. 
of the expense of new scenery and cos- 
tumes. Bordeaux, a city of 260,000 people, 
grants $57,000 for a season of seven 
months, the municipality further holding 
itself responsible for the lighting. Mar- 
seilles, only a trifle smaller than Lyons, 
makes a grant of $70,000 for a season of 
six months, while for a season of similar 
duration Toulouse, with 150,000 _ people, 
supplies the lighting and the sum of $31,000. 

* * * 


EALTHY Americans have been help- 
ing of late years to make Deauville 
one of the most fashionable of French 
coast resorts. This Summer the managers 
of the Casino have put forth special efforts 
to make the season attractive to visitors, 
and for August especially the operatic and 
theatrical program has been made one of 
such nature as to stellar brilliance as no 
other resort can duplicate, unless Enghien, 
near Paris, is in a position to back up such 
a claim. 

Among the singers engaged are Marie 
Delna, who is appearing in “Carmen,” and 
Marguerite Carré, who sings Madama But- 
terfly to-the Pinkerton of her Opéra Co- 


mique colleague, Léon Beyle. “Don Qui- 
chotte,” “Thais” and “The Barber of Se- 
ville,” all are in the répertoire. A unique 
program arranges for the appearance of 
Sarah Bernhardt and Georgette Leblanc- 
Maeterlinck in one act of “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande” in drama form, the ever-youthful 


which will be 


saa 1 


Sarah impersonating Pelléas ; 
followed by the second act of Puccini’s 


sohéeme,” with Chaliapine, Titta Ruffo, 
Dmitri Smirnoff and the Italian soprano 
Druetti in the cast. 

Interspersed among the other perform- 


ances of the month the Russian ballet, 
headed by Nijinsky and Karsavina, is mak- 
ing five appearances in works which it 
gave at Covent Garden earlier in the Sum- 
mer. 
* * * 

HAT unrivaled apostle of harmonic 

anarchy, Arnold Schonberg, has de- 
cided not to accept the position offered him 
by the Imperial and Royal Conservatory in 
Vienna as an instructor in harmony and 
composition. Instead, he will remain true 
to Berlin and there follow up his natural 
preference by devoting himself mainly to 


[Continued on next page] 








Management of Festivals, 





Concert-Bureau Emil Gutmann 


Central Office: BERLIN, W. 35 Carlsbad 33. Cable: Konzertgutmann. Branch Office: MUNICH 
SOLE MANAGER OF GUSTAV MAHLER 
Representing: Bachaus, Battistini, Harold Bauer, Bellincioni, Busoni, 
[ Catais, Eweyk, S. B. Harrison, Heinemann, Koenen, Morena, Mess- 
chaert, Parlow, Rosenthal, Slezak, Steinbach, L. Weidt, Weingartner 
and 200 other prominent artists and societies 
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ELIZABETH 


Clark-Sleight 


817 WEST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE 9180 RIVERSIDE 


ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRANO -— Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 
Available Sundays 
315 W. 98th St., New York Tel. wk _ Tet, 0253 Rives River 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


FREDERIC 


WARREN 


TENOR 
Formerly of Chicago Auditorium Conservatory. 
For Four Years Pupil of JEAN DE RESZKE in Paris 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


Write for appointment 
BERLIN W. NUERNBERGERSTR. 25 


Mable Sharp Herdien 


SOPRANO 
Oratorio and Recitals 
Phone Edgewater 7252. 6132 KENMORE AVE., CHICAGO 

















Coaching in 


OPE RA—ORATORIO— SONGS 
Accompanying 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 
226 W. 129th STREET, NEW YORK . 
Tel. 4870 Morningside 


CARLOS N. 


SANCHEZ 
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composing. During the coming season he 
will also appear in the role of conductor 


at concerts in Germany, Holland and 
France. 
* *k * 
EW to American opera-goers next 


Winter will be the composer Wil- 
helm Kienzl, if Andreas Dippel carries out 
his announced intention of producing “Der 
Kuhreigen.” This work, not yet a year old, 
will be incorporated in the répertoires of 
over forty opera houses in Germany and 
Austria during the coming season; whicli 
is partly due to the firm hold Kienzl’s ear- 
lier opera, “Der Evangelimann,” has taken 
upon the affections of opera-loving Ger- 
mans. 

For eighteen years Kienzl has _ been 
spending his Summers at Reitern near 
Aussee. When he arrived there this year 
he was met by a deputafion who unveile: 
in his presence a tablet in his honor placed 
on the house he occupies there. The tablet, 
fashioned from red Salzburg marble, bears 
a bas-relief of the composer and the in- 
scription, “To the tone-poet Wilhelm 
Kienzl, from the municipality of Reitern.” 
As an additional honor the public highway 
leading from Aussee to Reitern has been 
named the Wilhelm Kienzl Strasse. 

Hitherto Richard Strauss alone could 
claim the distinction of having had a me- 
morial tablet erected in his honor during 
his lifetime. 

x * * 
OR his new lyric drama Paul Dukas has 


not sought a libretto among Maeter- 
linck’s writings. “The Doge of Venice” is 
the subject of the work now absorbing his 
energies, and for it he has been his own 
librettist. Those who have languished in 
the melodic and material darkness of 
“Ariane et Barbe-bleue” will not experience 
serious difficulty in possessing their souls in 
patience until “The Doge of Venice” is 
given a hearing. 

The Paris Opéra’s Summer vacation is 
providing André Messager with an oppor- 
tunity to bring his “Sister Beatrice” to 
completion. His Sister Beatrice is no rela- 
tion of Maeterlinck’s. Indeed, the names 
of his librettists, de Flers and Caillavet, 
would suggest, rather, that she is a Billie 
Burke lady. 

Camille Erlanger, still awaiting an intro- 


duction to American audiences, though 
Mary Garden has tried to interest her man- 
agers here in “Aphrodite,” has made an op- 
era of Gerhard Hauptmann’s play, “Han- 
nele’s Ascension,” with which Mrs. Fiske 
experimented a couple of seasons ago. He 
will hold it back, however, until “La Sor- 
ciére” has had a chance to prove, or dis- 
prove, her powers of witchcraft as far as 
the Paris public’s spending money is con- 
cerned. 
i ta. 


apres tg operetta is indigenous, ap- 
parently, to Ischl, the Summer capital 
of the Austrian Emperor, Franz Joseph. 
For all three of the kings of Vienna’s op- 
eretta world, Franz Léhar, Oscar Straus 
and Leo Fall, are domiciled there this Sum- 
mer, coaxing to full bloom new outflower- 
ings of their special gifts. The composer 
of “The Dollar Princess” is not so prolific 
as his colleagues—he has but one new work 
on hand. Straus, however, is dividing his 
attention between two, while Léhar is said 
to have even three under way. 

At Gmunden, in the same section of Aus- 
tria, Carl Goldmark is summering, as usual. 
With him are his two librettists, - Willner 
and Bodansky, with whom he is engaged 
on a comic opera. 

* * x 

TRONG _ combinations’ of. artistic 

prowess have not been uncommon on 
the English concert stage during the last 
year or two, and for the coming season a 
new alliance of striking interest is an- 
nounced. Fritz Kreisler and Ferruccio Bu- 
soni are to join forces in London in a 
couple of violin and piano programs, which 
will include César Franck’s Sonata in A 
minor and a sonata by Busoni. After the 
London concerts these two artists will 
make a tour of the English provinces and 
Scotland and cross over to Dublin and Bel- 
fast. 
* * * 
HE oldest musical instrument in the 
world, according to a native musician 
of India named Irayat Khan, now in Lon- 
don, is the venna, the invention of a mu- 
sician living in the days of Akbar the 
Great. A concert is to be given in London 
ere long to introduce this instrument, to- 
gether with two others, called the seeta and 
the disburba. 3. an 3a 





CINCINNATI SCHOOL ACTIVE 





Conservatory Students Hear Numerous 
Lectures and Recitals 


Cincinnati, O., Aug. 10.—At the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music Bertha 
Baur is once more directing the work of 
the Summer session, which is unusually 
active. The student body, in the main, is 
comprised of enterprising teachers repre- 
senting famous schools throughout the 
land. The series of concerts arranged for 
the assemblage of Summer students has 
been in progress bi-weekly since the mid- 
dle of June and will continue until the 
last week in August. The past week pre- 
sented special features in the lecture field, 
of paramount value being a discourse on 
“Vocal Physiology” given by Miss Baur 
herself. 

Last week opened brilliantly at the con- 
servatory with a concert given jointly by 
Adelaide Hewitt, soprano, and Edwin 
Ideler, violinist. Miss Hewett, a_ post- 
graduate from Miss Baur’s voice class, is 
devoting her Summer to répertoire work 
at the conservatory, and in her recent con- 
cert she disclosed excellent equipment. 
Her voice is evenly developed and she 
sings with exquisite refinement. The pro- 
gram, presenting three arias in various 
styles and groups of Italian and French 
songs, was a severe test of general ca- 
pacity, most successfully sustained. Sig- 
nor Tirindelli played the accompaniments 
to his songs, which she gave with much 
animation. Edwin Ideler, one of Signor 
Tirindelli’s gifted pupils, did honor to 
his instructor in several groups of violin 
solos. Young Mr. Ideler, during his four 
years at the conservatory, has developed 
wonderfully and he plays with a technical 
brilliancy and depth of understanding 
quite unusual for his years. Virginia Read 
supplied the soloists with skilled accom- 
paniments. 

Last Friday evening at the conservatory 
was devoted to a song recital given by 
Earl Keller, baritone, a gifted member of 
John A. Hoffmann’s class. Mr. Keller is 


an ambitious, progressive young singer 
who is making rapid headway. He gave 
his program with ease and authority and 
made a decidedly favorable impression. 
Mr. Keller had the assistance of Helen 
Portune, known in musical circles as an 
unusually gifted young girl. In her playing 
she revealed enviable powers which should 
develop with her years into a_ splendid 
maturity. r. & & 


MR. WITHERSPOON’S PLANS 


American Basso to Sing “Sarastro” in 
Metropolitan’s “Magic Flute” 


Herbert Witherspoon has just received 
word from Paris that he is cast for the 
part of Sarastro in the performances of 
the “Magic Flute” at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House the coming season. This opera 
will probably open the season. Mr. With- 
erspoon has also_been engaged for a pair 
of concerts with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Boston, Mass., November 2 and 
3, under Dr. Muck. 

He will sing the “Messiah” in New York 
with the New York Oratorio Society in 
December and other concert engagements 
will take him as far west as Des Moines, 
Ia., and as far south as Texas. 

Mr. Witherspoon begins his fifth season 
at the Metropolitan next November. The 
press has acclaimed him as the “greatest 
Gurnemanz ever heard in‘Parsifal’ in 
New York since the opera was first given 
here.” Other criticisms speak of him as 
the “best Pogner in voice, appearance and 
action heard in a long time,” while his 
continued success in the standard operas, 
such as “Lohengrin” (The King), “Tann- 
hauser” (Landgraf), “Tristan und Isolde” 
(Konig Marke), “Das Rheingold” (Fa- 
solt), “Lucia,” “Bartered Bride,” “Frei- 
schutz,” and many others has placed him in 
a position of popularity and renown won 
by few American singers. 

Dukas’s “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue” is to 
be one of the novelties of Madrid’s next 
opera season. 


Sung by MISS FLORENCE HINKLE 
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GRANBERRY AMONG 
MUSICAL PILGRIMS 
ON TRE CONTINENT 




















George Folsom Granberry, the New 
York Piano Pedagog, Photographed 
on One of the Canals of Venice 


George Folsom Granberry, head of the 
Granberry Piano School, New York, has 
been enjoying his vacation as a Continen- 
tal tourist, having spent six weeks in Italy, 
going later to Switzerland, where he made 
a stay of considerable length at Geneva. 
In the above picture Mr. Granberry was 
“snapped” by a camera enthusiast while 
making a gondola journey around Venice. 
Seated in front of Mr. Granberry are his 
mother and Mary Franklin Bradshaw, one 
of his professional pupils, while not the 
least important member of the group is 
found in the background—Beppo, the 
condolier. 





New Teachers for Milwaukee School 


21.—In one of the most 
progressive conservatories in Milwaukee, 
the Schenuit Conservatory of Music, Prof 
\ugust Spranger has just been elected to 
succeed Oscar Bach as a member of the 


MILWAUKEE, Aug. 








faculty, and Evelyn Fichtner has _ been 
added to the piano teaching staff. This 
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school was incorporated in June, 1911, with 


Prof. and Mrs. Harry F. Schenuit as man- 
agers. The officers are John H. Kopmeier, 
Phillip C. Kamm and Prof. and Mrs. 
Schenuit. Twenty-two competent teachers 
compose the staff of the institution, and 
these have been provided with a splendid 
equipment of pianos, various other musical 
instruments and a large two-manual pipe 
organ. During the last two years the 


school has made remarkable strides in its 
enrollment of new pupils, making neces- 
sary the addition of more room. 

M. N. S. 


BERKELEY MUSIC LECTURES 





Mr. Surette Assisted by Anna Miller 
Wood in Seven Programs 


SAN Francisco, Aug. 5.—The closing of 
the Summer session of the University of 
California at Berkeley last week brings 
with it a record of unusually wide interest 
in the music department. The attendance 
has been unusually large, especially among 
advanced students, the total number taking 
work for credit in the various courses be- 
ing nearly 400. 

Especial interest centered in the lectures 
of Thomas Whitney Surette on “The Ap- 
preciation of Music,” the average attend- 
ance at each lecture reaching one thou- 
sand. Each evening and afternoon was de- 
voted to the subject of a great master and 
was illustrated either in song, violin or 
piano. The assisting soloists were ‘Anna 
Miller Wood, the popular Boston contralto; 


Elizabeth Simpson and Mrs. Robert 
Hughes, pianists, and Hother Wismer, vio- 
linist, the last three being local artists. 
Programs were arranged from the works 
of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Tschai- 
kowsky and Brahms, with two evenings 


given to opera. 

Miss Wood sang at seven of the lectures, 
her total number of songs being no less 
than 50. She sang compositions by Mozart 
and Handel; a group of nine Schubert 
songs, eight by Schumann and seven of 
Brahms. Hother Wismer played two violo 
obbligatos to her mea, © of Brahms. Miss 
Wood sang arias from La Boheme, ” “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” “Otello” and “Louise. 
Though Miss Wood is a contralto her un- 
usual range enabled her to sing these so- 
prano arias. At the closing concert, which 
completed Mr. Surette’s series, Miss Wood 
was heard in groups of songs by Wagner, 
Humperdinck, Brahms, Debussy, Widor, 
Holmes, Mabel Daniels and Arthur Foote. 

Mr. Wismer made a pronounced success 
with his artistic violin during the 
three weeks’ lectures. He was ably accom- 
panied by Mrs. Robert Hughes in most of 
his solo wotk. Mr. W ismer, Albert Ro- 
senthal, ’cellist, and Mrs. Hughes on two 
occasions played the Beethoven Trio, op. 
g7, and the Schumann D Minor. The latter 
was heard at the final concert, in which 
Mr. Surette played two intermezzos of 
Brahms. Miss Simpson played various 
piano classics at five of the lectures. 

Frederick Chapman, supervisor of music 
in the public schools of Portland, Ore., ex- 
hibited the splendid results of his work 
with the chorus of the music department at 
a concert on Wednesday evening. The 
chorus, with Mr. Chapman as conductor, 


solos 


was assisted by the following soloists: 
Alice J. Andrews, soprano; Kathryn Win- 
strod, soprano; Luther Marchant, baritone; 
Robert Battison, tenor; Warren D. Allen, 








MME. GAY AND ZENATELLO IN BERLIN 
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Maria Gay and Giovanni Zenatello, of the Boston and Chicago-Philadelphia Com- 
panies, Who Are Now in Berlin, After Figuring in an Exciting Automobile 
Accident in Southern France 


and was 
artists 


entirely 
without 


almost 
escaped 


injury, and are in fine health and spirits 


ERLIN, Aug. 3—Mme. Maria Gay and __ bile caught fire 
. . ‘ > 
M. Zenatello, of the Boston Opera Com- consumed. — Both 
pany, who are also to sing a number of for the coming musical season. 


performances with 


season, 
in this city. 


exciting accident, in 


the 
phia Opera Company during the coming 
have been spending a few weeks 
During the early part of the 


season they made an extended motor tour 
through southern France and figured in an 
which their automo- 


Chicago-Philadel- This will be the 
with the 
but they 


known in 


the 


first season in 
these two exceptional artists have appeared 
Chicago-Philadelphia 
are both widely and 
America from their 
with the Boston Opera and previously with 
Manhattan Opera Company. 


which 
Company, 


favorably 
engagements 


L. R. 





piano; and A. Cyril Graham, organ. The CONCERT FOR AERONAUTS 
works given were “Hail, —_ Abode,” 

from “Tannhauser” ; “Gallia,” Gounod, Miss Society Enjoys Vocal Flights of Mr: St. 
Andrews, soloist; ‘ age of Arc,” by Gaul. 5 Ai : ; 

The characters in the last were Joan of Willis and Miss Gilbert 

Arc, Miss Winstrod; Philip, Mr. Battison; William St. Willis, operatic tenor, and 
Robert de Baudricourt, Jean de Novelon- Elaine D. Gilbert, soprano, recently ap- 


pont, Mr. Marchant. 


McClure, 
Houk and A. 


Mr. and Mrs. Huss to Be Soloists with 
St. Paul Symphony 


Mr. and Mrs. 
of the St. 
ter Rothwell, 
Mr. 


the orchestra, and 


piano Concerto in B Major, which he has 


Various other courses 
and lectures on music were those by Letha 
Mrs. Lauretta Sweesy, Esther L. 
Cyril Graham. ». 


Henry 
been engaged for the November 


conductor. 
sing a group of her husband’s songs with 


New York. 
St. Willis in “La 

Miss Gilbert in the 
“Faust,” while the 


St. Willis sang “In 


“Traviata,” and 


gether in a duet from 
In a musicale at Red Bank, N. J., 
fernem L 


peared before the Aeronautical Society in 
Especial applause greeted Mr. 
Donna é 
“Jewel 
singers 
“Tl Trovatore.” 


Mobile” and 
Song” from 
appeared to- 


Mr. 


ind,” from 


Holden Huss have “Lohengrin,” “Celeste Aida” and ‘Mavour- 

24 concert neen.” Miss Gilbert was favorably re- 

Paul Symphony Orchestra, Wal- ceived in “Dich theure Halle,” from “Tann- 
Mrs. Huss will hauser,” “Voi che sapete” and “Ernani in- 

volami.” The artists won approval with 

Huss will play his their duet singing in “Un di felice,” from 


“Gepriesen sei die Stunde” 


played with the Boston Symphony, New from “Tannhauser.” 

York Philharmonic and other great orches- Virginia Holmes, who was the accom- 
tras. This engagement of Mr. and Mrs. panist, also sang “Saper Vorreste” and ap- 
Huss is taken in connection with their ex- peared in a duet from “I] Trovatore” with 
tensive Western and Southern concert Mr. St. Willis. Walter Cluxton, a pupil of 
tour, which begins about the middle of No- Mr. St. Willis, displayed an excellent bari- 
vember. tone in “The Rosary.” When Mr. St 


Strauss’s “Rose 
London premiere at 
year. 


Cav: alie “” 
Covent Garden 


will have its 
next 


Willis sang for the Bohemian Club at Red 
Bank he received several requests for les 
sons in voice production and he 


has ac 


cepted a few professional pupils. 
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EISTEDDFODAU AROUSE WALES 





National Gathering in North of Principality will Attract Thousands 
of Welshmen—Leeds Announces Its First Nikisch Festival 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 48 Cranbourn St., W. C., 
London, Aug. 10, 1912. 


HEN music in the ordinary way is in 
abeyance Wales is very much alive 

with eisteddfodau. Gatherings of varying 
importance have taken place during the 
week, for the greater part in South Wales. 
By the usual alternate process the National 
Eisteddfod takes place this year in North 
Wales, at Wrexham, and the smaller gath- 
erings have therefore been reduced to the 
minimum, just as they have reached the 
maximum in the southern half of the prin- 
cipality. Only the more enthusiastic visit 
the “National” wherever it is held, the 
North paying little attention to the South, 
and vice versa, so far as the attendance of 


the masses is concerned. With its greater 
population the South naturally gets the big- 
ger gatherings. 

The Wrexham meetings will occupy from 
September 2 to 7, and the arrangements 
make fascinating reading. Though music 
forms the main attraction, the contests will 
cover the drama, poetry, literature, archi- 
tecture, engineering, natural history, etc. 


Choral Contests the Main Feature 


The musical section embraces composi- 
tion, instrumental and vocal solo competi- 
tions galore, and, of course, the choral con- 
tests, which always draw the multitude in 
Wales. A cursory examination of the test 
pieces reveals the significant fact that 
Mendelssohn and Handel seem at length to 
have been overlooked. For the “chief 
choral” the tests will be Cherubini’s “Cum 
Sancto Spiritu,” from Second Mass in D 
Minor; klgar’s unaccompanied “Go, Song 
of Mine,” and Llois y Gwanwyn (J. H. 
Roberts). In the competition for male 
voice choirs the pieces chosen are Ban- 
tock’s unaccompanied “The Glories of Our 
Blood and State,” “Y Gariad Gollwyd,” 
also unaccompanied (David Thomas), and 
“Deep Jordan’s Banks” (Cyril Jenkins) ; 
while for the “second choral” the pieces are 
“Death, I Do Not Fear Thee” (Bach) ; 
“On Himalay,” unaccompanied (Bantock), 
and “Fi, fy Nghariad, wyt .fel Rhosyn” 
(Emlyn Evans), also unaccompanied. The 
insistence on unaccompanied singing is as 
interesting as the banishment of hackneyed 
works is important. Welsh choirs in days 
gone by generally failed to maintain the 
pitch and the present aim is all in the di- 
rection of removing that fault. 

That an earnest effort is being made to 
foster instrumental music is shown by the 
fact that there will be no less than eighteen 
contests of various kinds, the most impor- 
tant being for orchestras of twenty-five or 
thirty players (four professionals allowed), 
the test piece being the Overture to Beetho- 
ven’s “Prometheus.” In the composition 
section there will be five opportunities— 
an operetta for children’s choirs, a song for 
bass, a descriptive chorus for male voices, 
a violin solo, and arrangements for full 
orchestra of two Welsh songs. The mu- 
sical adjudicators should insure the satis- 
faction of competitors. They include Gran- 
ville Bantock, Dr. Walford Davies, S. Cole- 
ridge Taylor, Dr. David Thomas and 
Harry Evans. 


Nikisch Festival at Leeds 


From a statement in the Yorkshire Post 
Leeds is taking time by the forelock for 
its first Nikisch Festival next year. An 
interesting point is to ,the effect that the 
opening concert will be conducted by Sir 
Edward Elgar and that the program will 
include “The Dream of Gerontius.” I be- 
lieve this will be the first performance of 
the work at a Leeds festival. Herr Nik- 
isch’s share in the scheme will probably in- 
clude the direction of the Wednesday eve- 
ning concert, at which Tschaikowsky’s 
Fifth Symphony and his Pianoforte Con- 
certo will be played, with Mme. Carrefio as 
soloist ; the Thursday morning performance 
of Verdi’s “Requiem” and the Friday eve- 
ning concert, when Strauss will be repre- 
sented with “Ein Heldenleben.” The 
Thursday evening meeting will include a 
specially commissioned orchestral work by 
Sir Edward Elgar. One concert will prob- 
ably be devoted to Wagner and in all prob- 
ability “Elijah” will conclude the Festival. 
The choir of about 350 has already been 


chosen from 667 voices actually tested, the 
orchestra being the London Symphony. 


A New Elgar Composition 


Sir Edward Elgar’s new choral ode, a 
setting of O’Shaughnessy’s poem, “We Are 
the Music-Makers,” which promises to 
prove one of the most interesting features 
of the Birmingham Festival in October 
next, is a work upon which he has been en- 
gaged off and on for some ten years. 
O’Shaughnessy’s verses are stimulating and 
may well have inspired Sir Edward to give 
of his best. The other novelties to be 
heard at Birmingham will include a choral 
work, “The Song of St. Francis,” by Dr. 
Walford Davies; a piece for orchestra by 
Granville Bantock; a tone poem by Scri- 
abine, and a symphony by Sibelius. 

At the Three Choirs Festival, which 
takes place this year at Hereford, there will 
also be novelties of interest, including Sir 
Hubert Parry’s “Ode on the Nativity” for 
soprano solo, chorus and orchestra; a fan- 
tasia on Christmas carols for baritone solo, 
chorus and orchestra, by Dr. Vaughan Will- 
iams; and a serenade for strings by Mr. 
Granville Bantock. 

The Promenade Concerts at Queen’s 
Hall, ‘which, as already stated, commence 
on August 17, are not only remarkable for 
the variety and quality of the music pro- 
vided, but particularly for the extremely 
low figure at which the price of admission 
and tickets for seats are obtainable. For 
sixty concerts the subscription prices work 
out at about 4d. a night for promenaders, 
1 shilling a night for balcony seats and 
1/6 a night for numbered and reserved 
seats in the Grand Circle, with the addi- 
tional convenience that all season tickets 
are transferable. 

While London enterprises continue to 
fight shy of English opera and fail to get 
at the people in consequence, the touring 
organizations show wisdom by encouraging 
it. The Carl Rosa Opera Company, for ex- 
ample, has secured the exclusive Englisn 
performing rights of “The Jewels of ‘1¢ 
Madonna,” the Wolf-Ferrari opera pro- 
duced at Covent Garden during the season 
just over. Walter Van Noorden states that 
the English version will be produced earlv 
in the Spring. Between the Carl Rosa, the 
Moody-Manners and the Quinlan Opera 
Companies the provinces are well ahead of 
London. 


How London Pays for Music 


Some evidence as to the amount of sup- 
port which concerts obtain is supplied in 
the recently issued report and balance sheet 
of the Edward Mason choir. This is an 
excellent organization with a good ‘eal in 
its favor. Such eminent folk as Parry, 
Stanford, Mackenzie and Elgar are among 
its patrons; it has a large body of sub- 
scribers and it appeals to the cultivated 
public. Nevertheless in five seasons its 
losses have amounted to £590. In the case 
of the last concert the tickets sold to the 
public appear to have realized the magnifi- 
cent sum of £8 5s 3d. The cost of hiring 
the hall and rehearsals amounted to £73 14s; 
professional assistance (band and vocal- 
ists) absorbed £109 Is, leaving on the com- 
plete balance sheet a loss of £156! And 
this is a society which has only to clear its 
expenses! How those fare who try to 
make a living out ef such an industry may 
be imagined. ANTONY M. STERN. 





Goritz Scores in “Bartered Bride” at 
German Watering Place 


Otto Goritz, the noted baritone, has 
added several new roles to his répertoire 
during the Summer and has made a num- 
ber of public appearances. Most enthusias- 
tic were the German critics over his per- 
formance of Kezal in “The Bartered 
Bride,” which was recently given at Zop- 
pot, the famous German watering place. 
An audience of 5,000 applauded Mr. Goritz 
vociferously, paying a tribute to his vocal 
method, his thorough artistry and _ his 
power of mimicry. Mr. Goritz returns to 
America in October for a brief concert 
tour before rejoining the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 





Glazounoff’s “Salomé” music was used 
at special performances of Oscar Wilde’s 
“Salomé” at the Paris Chatelet recently. 
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MME ARRAL TO SING HERE AGAIN 





Popular Coloratura Soprano En- 
gaged by Mr. Charlton for 
an American Tour 


LANCHE ARRAL, the coloratura so- 

prano, formerly of the Imperial Opera 
Company of Brussels, the Opéra-Comique in 
Paris and the Royal Opera House in St. Pe- 
tersburg, has returned to this country and 
will be under the management of Loudon 
Charlton during the coming season. Her first 


New York recital will take place at the 
new AZolian Hall about the end of October 
and a second recital will be given during 
November. After these recitals Mme. Ar- 
ral will start on a tour through the United 
States and Canada. 

Mme. Arral is at present at her country 
home in New Jersey with her remarkable 
collection of Siamese cats and dogs and she 
will rest there until the beginning of her 
tour. A number of private engagements, 
however, have at various times interrupted 
the popular singer’ s vacation. One of these 
was a musicale given under the auspices of 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Van Dyke at the 
Oriental Hotel, Manhattan Beach. Mme. 
Arral sang the Polacca of “Mignon,” and 
so great was the applause that she was 
obliged to give other numbers, including her 
own arrangement of the “Bird Song” by 
Varney. 

On the anniversary of the fall of the 
Bastile Mme. Arral sang the “Marseillaise” 
and followed it with the “Star Spangled 
Banner” at another gathering. She has 
sung the “Marsellaise” on July 14 in al- 
most every part of the world, this being her 
first opportunity to sing it in America. 

President Falli¢éres of France bestowed 
on Mme. Arral in December last the dec- 
oration of officier d’académie on the oc- 
casion of her singing at the Palace in Bel- 
gium during his visit there. 

Mme. Arral is a favorite at the Belgium 





—Photo by Reutlinger. 


Blanche Arral, Who Will Give Two 
Song Recitals in New York This 
Season 


court and a protégée of the King and Queen 
of Belgium. The King of Belgium has an 
excellent tenor voice, is a good pianist and 
a Wagner enthusiast. Both the King and 
Queen take a great deal of interest in mu- 
sic and Mme. Arral has sung at a number 
of receptions for them, one concert espe- 
cially with Heinrich Noté, the baritone. 
Mme. Arral has also sung at the courts of 
Germany, Russia, Egypt, Siam, etc., and 
possesses a number of royal decorations. 
Mme. Arral was a great friend of Mas- 
senet and was shocked to read news of his 
death in Musicat AMERICA. She possesses 
a number of his letters which she treasures 
more than any other of her possessions. 





WITH CINCINNATI TEACHERS 





Members of School Faculties Finding 


Recreation in Various Resorts 

CincinNATI, O., Aug. 17.—At the Cincin- 
nati College of Music Director Gantvoort 
is planning for the opening of the Fall 
term, but with a few exceptions the mem- 
bers of the faculty are away for the Sum- 
mer. Albino Gorno is in Italy, at Lugano 
and other picturesque spots in the lake and 
mountain regions. Louis Victor Saar is 
with his family in Northern Michigan. 
Professor Saar has recently been honored 
by the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs by a request to serve as one of the 
judges in the competition for American 
composers, which takes place in the Fall. 

Romeo Gorno is visiting various Atlantic 
coast resorts; Adele Westfield is spending 
the Summer with friends on Long Island 
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and Ottilie Dickerscheid and Mary Venable 
are enjoying a cruise of the Northern 
lakes. Lino Mattioli and Mrs. Mattioli are 
at Atlantic City. Douglas Powell of the 
voice department is spending the Summer 
in England, and Mme. Dotti is located at 
one of the Michigan resorts. Johannes 
Miersch, of the violin department, with his 
brother Paul Miersch of New York, is in 
Germany. Miss Rixford of the organ de- 
partment is at White Sulphur Springs, and 
Professor Werner is making speed records 
with his new motor boat at his Michigan 
cottage. 

The members of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory Faculty have also departed for 
their various Summer vacations. Frederick 
Shailer Evans is at Murray Hill Bay; Hans 
Richard and Messrs. Bernard and Julius 
Sturm are at Petoskey, while Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodor Bohlmann are spending their va- 
cation in ‘Germany, Mr. Bohlmann being a 
delegate to the convention of American 
musicians and composers. Bertha Baur re- 
cently returned from a stay in as 





Max Reinhardt’s production of “The 
Miracle,” for which Engelbert Humper- 
dinck wrote the music and in so doing 
precipitated a physical breakdown, is to be 
given in Berlin and Vienna this Autumn. 
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PRIZE ANTHEM CONTEST 





H. W. Gray Co. Again Announce Com- 
petition for American Composers 


The annual competition for the Clemson 
gold medal (value $50) and an additional 
prize of $50 given by the H. W. Gray Co. 
(agents for Novello & Co.) is announced 
under the same conditions as formerly. 
The competition is open to all musicians 
residing in the United States and Canada, 
whether members of the Guild or not. The 
conditions of the competition are as fol- 
lows: 

The prizes will be awarded to the com- 
poser of the best anthem submitted, pro- 
vided that it is of sufficient all-round ex- 
cellence. The text, which must be Eng- 
lish, may be selected by the composer, but 
the anthem must be of reasonable length 
(six to eight printed pages of octavo), 
and it must have a free accompaniment. 

The manuscripts, signed with a nom de 
plume or motto, and with the same inscrip- 
tion upon the sealed envelope containing 
the author’s name and address, must be 
sent to the General Secretary, No. go Trin- 
ity place, New York, not later than Octo- 
ber I, 1912. 

To insure return of manuscripts stamps 
should be enclosed. The successful com- 
position becomes the absolute property of 
the Guild, and shall be published by the 
H. W. Gray Co. 

The adjudicators will be Walter J. Clem- 
son, M. A., A. G. O.; R. Huntington Wood- 
man, F. A. G. O.; and Samuel A. Baldwin, 
F. A. G, O. 





H. Howard Brown Vocal Studios to 
Reopen Early 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Howard Brown, for- 
merly well known in New York as teachers 
of singing, but for several years located in 
Colorado Springs, are now spending a short 
vacation in Cotuit, Mass. They will re- 
turn to New York early in the season to 
reopen their studios. Mr. Brown, since his 
return East, has appeared before several 
societies with lectures on the “Standardiza- 
tion of Tone Production.” His ideas are 
original and have aroused much comment. 





Strong Attractions for Des Moines 


Des Mornes, Ia., Aug. 21.—Dr. M. L. 
sartlett, the local impresario, announces 
an impressive list of attractions for the 
coming season, including Alice Nielsen and 
her concert company, recruited from the 
ranks of the Boston Opera House, in a 
condensed version of “The Barber of Se- 
ville’; Alma Gluck, the highly popular so- 
prano; Adeline Genée and her troupe of 
classic dancers, with a full symphony or- 
chestra, and Leopold Godowsky, the noted 
pianist. 





MEXICAN CONCERTS GAIN 
HONORS FOR DE TREVILLE 


American Soprano Féted in Official 
Circles After Her Two Successful 
Appearances in Capital 


City oF Mexico; Aug. 3.—Yvonne de 
Treville, the American colorature soprano, 
has become a reigning favorite in Mexico 
City through her sensational success in 
two recent concerts. The first of these 
concerts, on July 25, was the social and 
musical event of the season. It was at- 
tended by all the members of the diplo- 
matic corps and many of the cabinet minis- 
ters. Miss de Treville had already been 
received at Chapultepec Castle by President 
Madero and Mme. Madero, and the Ameri- 
can singer was the guest of honor at a 
supper given after the concert by U. S. 
Ambassador Wilson and Mrs. Wilson, 
whom she has been visiting during her stay 
in this city. 

In her opening program Miss de Tre- 
ville offered a Hungarian song, “Kesergo 
Leany,” sung in the original tongue, and 
the “Bell Song” from “Lakmé.” After 
the latter the soprano received many re- 
calls, and she finally seated herself at the 
harp and sang an English song to her own 
accompaniment. This roused the audience 
to high enthusiasm and the singer was com- 
pelled to add several extra numbers. 

Miss de Treville continued her success 
in the last concert, on August 1, when she 
delivered an aria from “Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera,” with MacDowell’s “Thy Beaming 
Fyes” as an encore; the “Shadow Song,” 
from “Dinorah,” and an appealing added 
number, the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” 
with the soprano accompanying herself on 
the harp and Julien Carrilo, the leader of 
the orchestra, playing the violin obbligato. 
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Poorly Paid German Musicians. 


An advertisement in a German musical 
paper runs thus: “The post of concert- 


meister and conductor of the orchestra 
at the Hoftheater, Mannheim, will be va- 
cant on September 1, 1912. Salary $1,200 


per annum. Also share in Academy con- 
certs, amounting to about $100. A lucra- 
tive teaching engagement ($350-$500) at 
the Hochschule fiir Musik is also offered. 
Only first-class artists would be con- 
sidered.” 
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MASSENET 


In the last issue of MusicAL AMERICA there appeared 
an interview with Massenet, the distinguished French 
composer, the news of whose death has so unexpectedly 
been received. It is remarkable in being the last inter- 
view which the composer ever gave, and in revealing 
him so thoroughly and sympathetically. 

There will be many to mourn the loss of Massenet. 
He was a composer who had made many friends and 
it could scarcely be imagined that he could awaken 
enmity in anyone. He had been a generous giver of 
gentle beauties and a master of his craft. 

Composers of the higher class there are, in general, 
The first kind finds a given world of 
The other 


of two kinds. 
music and seeks to express himself in it. 
kind seeks constantly to discover new worlds. 

Massenet was one of the first sort. Those who seek 
new worlds are the restless pioneers of musical thought 
who cannot feel easy so long as any other composer is 
within hailing distance of them. They are the path- 
However great may be their capacity for, feel- 
ing, they put thinking before feeling, and are not 
troubled by an unwilling world which finds their path 
a hard one to follow. 

Massenet, master that he was, had very 
common with such Fremonts and Daniel 
art. Such tasks he left to the Wagners and Debussys. 

Massenet fell upon a time and place well prepared 
for him, and fulfilled most admirably the needs of that 
time and place. His genius, unfolded at a time when 
Wagner had remade France, had given it not only a 
new musical scheme and outlook, but also a new con- 
ception of the lyrical drama. In this newly formed 
world of France, Massenet found a personality of his 
own. 

He did not go upon the rocks of an endeavor to be 
another Wagner, a creator of gods and heroes, as did 
certain of his countrymen. He accepted and assimi- 
lated readily the world’s fresh musical resource, and 
he had from his nation a rich inheritance of style and 
taste in matters dramatic. He bore no burden of the 
world problem. He was not rent and torn by the 
tragedy of his own soul, as it behooves a truly modern 
man to be. He was a melodist—a singer, and therein 
lies the heart of the real Massenet. 

Destined to create for the stage, and thoroughly at 
home upon it, he never sought to stagger his hearers 
with dramatic conceptions revealing the abysses of 


finders. 


little in 
Boones of 


modern consciousness. In the texts that he chose he 
was seeking a support for his melodies, and the form’ 
of the lyrical drama he rounded out with a taste and 
nicety essentially French. 

The title of “Mlle. Wagner” which 
given him, Massenet can bear easily. He has made 
no pretention of being anything that he is not. He 
may rest securely in the knowledge that he has written 
sincerely, and that the world knows that he has written 
sincerely. His fame rests securely upon honest and 
beautiful achievement after his own fashion. And it 
is no small thing to have established a genuine per- 
sonality in the midst of the conflicting musical forces 
which must surround anyone living in modern France. 

Massenet is of those who have seen in ultra-modern 
French music nothing more than a whole-tone scale 
and an augmented triad. As a discovery of the possi- 
bilities of overtones, it probably did not dawn upon 
him. Still Massenet cannot be considered precisely as 
a reactionary, for that implies something of the mili- 
tant attitude, and Massenet was too busy with writing 
melodies to go to war. 

America knows him only very partially, and his 
operas will undoubtedly spread and win favor for a 
long time to come. 


someone has 





ORCHESTRAL PIER CONCERTS 


MusicaL AMERICA recently gave an account of the 
orchestral concerts given by the Department of Docks 
and Ferries of New York City, and conducted by 
Arthur Bergh, on the recreation pier at 129th street 
and North River. The achievements of this orchestra 
in the development of popular appreciation of good 
music are not to be lost sight of in considering the 
extraordinary developments in Central Park. 

The appropriation for Summer concerts for the 
people in New York is a double one, the Dock and 
Park Departments receiving separate appropriations. 

The Recreation Piers, of which there are eight in the 
jurisdiction of the Dock Department, are thrown open 
in the Summer to the masses of the people, and are 
frequented chiefly by those who make up the dense 
marginal population of the city. The number of con- 
certs given upon the piers is in proportion to the size 
of the appropriation. During some seasons it is pos- 
concert on every pier every night 
throughout the season. This means fifty-six concerts 
a week in the Dock Department alone. Other seasons 
it is possible to give only three or four concerts on 
each pier each week. 

These concerts until last year have invariably been 
band concerts. Three years ago the step was taken of 
appointing leaders for the entire season and keeping 
the personnel of the bands intact, instead of having 
innumerable leaders and bands during a season, with 


sible to give a 


engagements of one or two weeks. 

The Dock Department, wishing to establish one or- 
ganization of larger caliber than the generality of these 
bands, was led to see the desirability of making this 
organization an orchestra, and thus establishing, as has 
been done in the Park system, one music center for 
the highest possible musical development. 

As indicated in the Mustcat AMERICA account of 
these concerts, the success attending the venture at 
129th street has been striking. A few persons of the 
rougher element who attend these concerts and occa- 
sionally clamor for the brass band do not represent 
the audience, which has learned to value the orchestra. 
the nature of the audience at the 
Recreation Piers, which is perhaps more unsophisti- 
cated musically than any other portion of the New 
York public, the giving of these concerts may be re- 
garded as the most radical step ever taken in municipal 
music in New York City, and very likely in the country. 


Having in view 


CONVERSION OF THE BUSINESS MAN 


John J. Hattstaedt, of Chicago, in an interview in 
Musicat Am_ERIcaA last week, deplored the attitude of 
the American business music. There is 
unquestionably plenty of ground for such a complaint, 
although it is a bit strange that such a cry should come 
from Chicago, which has given the country such splen- 
did types of the business man, music lover and sup- 
porter as D. H. Burnham and E. P. Ripley. 

We are an impatient nation, spurred on by the im- 
patience of youth, and when the musical consciousness 
has awakened in a few of our number, it is more than 
natural—it is inevitable—that they should deplore the 
state of the business man, who has been so busy put- 
ting the nation upon an economic basis that he has 
not had time to look about him to see what else the 
world may contain. 

Mr. Hattstaedt touches a vital spot in America’s 
musical development when he refers to the “foreign 
made and imported professor of music who a few years 
ago was found at the head of the muS8it department in 
practically every one of our endowed colleges.” Yes, 
and in every corner of every village throughout the 
land. . 





man toward 


The German music master who taught America its 
music in the beginning was a big and fundamental 
factor in our growth. His presence has been fraught 
with both advantages and disadvantages to the nation. 
He knew his music well, and taught it with Teutonic 
determination and thoroughness, and we may well be 
thankful for having had so good a master. 

With regard to the attitude of the American business 
man, however, the matter has not worked out quite so 
well. Through all these years of adolescent national 
culture the American business man with sons and 
daughters to educate has come in contact with music 
always at just one point—the omnipresent German 
music master. To the American business man through- 
out the country he has been for many years a sort of 
necessary evil. The demands of culture required the 
engagement of his services, but his accentuated foreign- 
ness and absurd calling made him one to avoid in the 
social relations of life. 

Remembering our debt of gratitude to him, neverthe- 
less, it will inspire thinkers on the matter with a new 
hope to realize the truth which Mr. Hattstaedt points 
out—that with enormous rapidity “the imported pro- 
fessor” is being supplanted by the American young 
man, in many instances American trained. 

While at the present time many foreign musicians 
have established themselves strongly in the best circles 
of American social life, this new development pointed 
out by Mr. Hattstaedt is certain to effect a vast change 
in the business man’s attitude. The American in these 
positions of musical authority will no longer allow his 
father, his brothers and his uncles and cousins to 
stick in the old attitude which Mr. Hattstaedt rightfully 
deplores. He will educate his own family as well as 
the rising generation, and he will hold a social position 
and family relation which will enable him to do so. 

With the Americanization of musical instruction in 
America the mental broadening of the business man 
will go on in a much more rapid rate than heretofore. 
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On the Road to Bayreuth 


Never in its history has Bayreuth, home of the great 
Wagnerian festivals, attracted so many Americans as 
this year. The roster of visitors contains a formidable 
percentage of those who would be found in a “Who's 
Who” of musical America. In the photograph repro- 
duced above are, from left to right: L. E. Behymer, the 
Los Angeles impresario; Mme. Johanna Gadski, Will- 
iam W. Hinshaw, of the Metropolitan, and Algernon 
St. John Brenon, music critic of the New York Morning 
Telegraph. 


Wilson—Flora Wilson, the concert contralto, and 
daughter of the Secretary of Agriculture, has been 
making a campaign against the proposition to make a 
government reservation of Monticello, the Virginia 
home of Thomas Jefferson. Miss Wilson declares that 
Congress has no right to withdraw the estate from 
private ownership just to satisfy a few enthusiasts and 
further contends that it would set a dangerous prece- 
dent for the government. 

Dethier—Edouard Dethier is extremely proud of his 
violin, a fine old instrument purchased some years ago 
near his home in Brussels. “Without wishing to be- 
tray professional secrets,” confided the violinist the 
other day, “fully half the credit for ‘wonderful tone’ is 
due the fiddle rather than the fiddler. Ole Bull, they 
say, used to be able to coax a twne from a broomstick, 
but I’ve yet to hear a virtuoso who could uphold his 
reputation ten minutes without a first-class instrument 
as ‘assisting artist.’ ” 

Rubner—Dagmar de C. Rubner, the young American 
pianist, who is a daughter of Prof. Cornelius Rubner, 
head of the music department at Columbia University, 
is the composer of a song in English, called “Pierrot,” 
which is to be published by G. Schirmer. 
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SYDNEY AGAIN WELCOMES CISNEROS 


Australians Enthusiastic Over 
American Contralto and Her 
Concert Company 


YDNEY, N. S. W., June 24—Mme. 
Eleanora de Cisneros aroused remark- 

able enthusiasm when she made her first 
appearance of this season at the inaugural 
concert in the Town Hall. It was but nat- 


ural that the prima donna should meet with 
the warm welcome of an old friend. Her 
triumphs in the Melba opera season are 
still fresh in the memory of the Sydney 
public—her temperament, her vocal quali- 
ties, and her keen sense of the dramatic. 
Although the opera is recognized as her 
natural sphere, yet in the concert room 
she is very largely the same Cisneros. 

The two artists who are with Mme. de 
Cisneros for the present tour are of high 
attainments. The tenor, Paul Dufault, has 
a strong voice of pure quality. His produc- 
tion is easy and natural, with perfect com- 
mand of gradations of tone, and the vi- 
brant notes of the upper register ring 
clearly through the hall. The ’cellist, James 
Liebling, also was an unqualified success. 
There was a large and brilliant audience, 
including the Governor General and Lady 
Denman, the Lord Mayor and Lady May- 
oress, and many leading members of the 
musical profession and distinguished cit- 
izens. 

With the eminence of Mme. de Cisneros 
in opera it was natural to anticipate that 
her programs should draw liberally upon 
operatic works, but the art-song did not 
suffer exclusion in consequence, as Satur- 
day’s program was well balanced in this re- 
spect. Particularly welcome it was to see 
Hugo Wolf represented. Although many 
of his finest songs are now familiar in 
Europe they are practically unknown here. 
“Gesang Weyla’s (Weyla’s Song) and 
“Verborgenheit” (Secrecy) were presented 
on this occasion. Weyla’s petition for the 
eternal salvation of her soul was vividly 
portrayed in the tones of the singer’s voice 
and in the religious elevation of the whole 
interpretation. In “Verborgenheit” the 
piano part assisted in the tone painting; 
and this, with the fine contour of vocal 
melody, enabled Mme. de Cisneros to attain 
the full expression of the text. 

Included in the group of art songs was 
Schumann’s “Ich grolle nicht” and Richard 
Strauss’s “Standchen,” which was brought 
forward on Saturday evening with remark- 
able success. The voice part was made 
wonderfully significant by the great singer 
and with Harold Whittle at the piano the 
combined result was notably rich. At this 
point the encore was “An Irish Mother’s 
Lullaby,” by Margaret Ruthven Lang, a 
talented American writer. A group of old 
lrish airs was interesting, in view of their 
novelty. Of the operatic excerpts “Nobil’ 
Signor,” from “Les Huguenots,” was sung 
with witching grace and “Ah, mon fils!” 





Eleanora de Cisneros, Now Touring in 
Australia, and Paul Dufault, One of 
Her Assisting Artists. 


from “Le Prophéte,’ was delivered with 
surpassing tenderness. This noteworthy 
group closed with Santusza’s aria from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” The artist ex- 
pressed to the full the grief, protest and 
tempestuous feeling of the jilted Sicilian 
girl. At the close there was an ovation and 
floral tributes in abundance. Then Mme. 
de Cisneros offered as an encore Leoni’s 
“The Birth of Morn.” 

Mr. Dufault in his opening selection, 
from “Joseph in Egypt,” quickly established 
friendly relations with his hearers. He 
proved to be an artist of intellectual quali- 
ties backed by a strong musical tempera- 
ment. He ended the noble aria from Me- 
hul’s classic opera in such a manner as to 
win the complete admiration of the audi- 
ence. Mr. Dufault had the merit later in 
the evening of bringing to a first hearing 
in Australia a remarkable song by the New 
York composer, Bruno Huhn, entitled “In- 
victus.” The note of heroic resolution, of 
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plest composition. 
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defiance of fate, in the artist’s rendering 
moved the audience to the depths. A repe- 
tition of the song ensued. There should 
also be mentioned the tenor’s delightful 
singing of Harriet Ware’s “Boat Song” and 
Oley Speaks’s “Morning,” both songs pos- 
sessing much charm, 

Mr. Liebling, the ’cellist, also established 
himself in the favor of the audience, first 
giving a highly enjoyable performance of 
the Andante and Finale of Goltermann’s 
Concerto in A Minor. The artist, by his 


exquisite shading in Schumann’s “Trau- 
merei,” and by his feats of virtuosity in 
Popper’s “Tarantelle,” led the audience to 
successive heights of pleasure. The art of 
the ‘cellist was further displayed in the 
Cantabile of César Cui. After the “Taran- 
telle” the audience heard as an encore the 
same composer’s “Wiegenlied.” The ac- 
companist’s duties were extremely arduous 
and Mr. Whittle is deserving of warm 
praise for the highly efficient discharge of 
his task. 








TRAINING CHILDREN’S VOICES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





By R. A. COAN 

NE of the most serious accusations 

against music as it is usually taught 

in the public schools is made by a vocal 

teacher, who says with perfect truth that 

most of the pupils who come to him out of 

the public schools have abused their voices 

to such an extent that it is always difficult 

and sometimes impossible to repair the 
damage. 

This abuse is due to three classes of 
people: First, those who hold that chil- 
dren naturally use their voices properly 
and that any attempt to train their voices 
results in  self-consciousness, producing 
more harm than good; second, those super- 
intendents and supervisors who are not 
Satished with anything but volume of tone; 
and third, those who are totally indiffer- 
ent to the whole question through igno- 
rance, 

In schools which are so unfortunate as 
to be under the domination of a person 
belonging to any one of these three classes 
what do we find? Harsh, loud, discordant 
tones; the employment of the chest or thick 
register almost entirely; frequent divaga- 
tions trom the pitch, mostly in the way of 
flatting, and the loss of the boy voice 


through the “break” at the period of muta- 
tion. 


The limits of this paper preclude any ar- 
gument with those who are _ responsible 
for these conditions. And so I pass to a 
very brief consideration of some of the 
methods that may be employed to produce 
a beautiful tone in the class room. The 
first thing must be the training of the so- 
called monotones to sing in tune. This is 
a subject which deserves more treatment 
than I can give here. Suffice it to say that 
practically every child who enters the first 
grade can and should be taught to sing 
in tune by the end of the year. 

The first essential for good child singing 
is soft singing. If this alone is insisted on 
no harm can come to the voices, for there 
will be no shouting and straining of the 
vocal cords. The use of the head or thin 
register, especially in the higher tones, will 
naturally and easily follow. But soft sing- 
ing alone is not enough, for, if care is not 
taken, a breathy or woolly tone with no 
resonance or brilliancy will be the result. 
To correct this, breath control must be 
secured by means of breathing exercises 
properly graded. 

A proper placing of the tone will follow 
the continued use in the early grades of, 
first, the syllable loo, followed by moo, 
kos, too, poo, boo, etc. This should be fol- 
lowed by the blending of the other vowel 
sounds with oo, alane and preceded by con- 
sonant sounds. In the higher grades, after 
correct habits of the use of the voice have 
been established, the children should be 


allowed to sing less softly, so that the in- 
creasing strength and brilliance of the 
voice may develop naturally. But, shout- 
ing or forcing of the registers should never 
be permitted. 

It hardly seems necessary to say that the 
children should never be taught the me- 
chanics of voice production, or anything 
else that confuses them or makes them self- 
conscious. 

If proper methods are used the result 
will be a pure, beautiful tone correctly 
placed and sung with ease. Flatting will 
never occur. The boys will sing without 
a break throughout the period of mutation 
and the tenor voice will become as com- 
mon as the bass. Vocal teachers will find 
half at least of their work done for them. 
And most important of all, school singing 
will be a pleasure to both pupils and 
listeners 

Let me say in conclusion that this is not 
a dream of what might be, but an actual 
report of what is being done in some schools 
at least. 





WHY LISZT QUIT SMOKING 





Incident of a Customs House Officer 
Who Confiscated His Cigars 


There was a time when Liszt could 
smoke all he wanted to, though he never 
could compete with his friend, the man- 
nish Princess Wittgenstein, who was sel- 
dom without a strong cigar in her mouth. 
In later years he confined himself to one 
a day. How he happened to give that up, 
too, is related by E. A. Marescotti in the 


periodical Varietas, in an article on the 
late Giulio Ricordi. 

Whenever Liszt travelled, his valet had 
orders to put into his trunk one cigar for 
each day that he would be away from 
home. Once, on his way to Rome, where 
he intended to remain some time, he was 
asked by a custom-house official if he had 
any tobacco in his trunk; a question which 
he answered absent-mindedly by shaking 
his head. Peeping into the trunk, the ofh 
cial found over a hundred Virginias in it, 
the result being that Liszt had to pay a fine 
of 500 francs, besides losing his cigars 
Hle was extremely indignant at such treat 
ment being accorded to a man in priestly 
attire. In Milan he called on Ricordi, and 
told him his tale of woe. That influential 
person had no difficulty in straightening 
the matter out. The custom-house official 
was glad to return the 500 francs, as well 
as the cigars, on condition that Liszt would 
give him his signed, photograph. Liszt 
complied with this request, and took back 
the money; but the cigars he declined, say- 
ing that he had made a vow never to smoke 
any more. 

“That will make it impossible for such a 
thing to happen again,” he added.—New 
York Evening Post. 


Organists Endorse Guilmant Memorial 

The project of gathering funds for the 
placing of a Guilmant monument in Paris, 
which was presented in a letter from the 
chairman of the American Committee, Dr 
William C. Carl, was brought before the 
recent convention of organists at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., and received the endorse- 
ment of the members. 
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THE MUSIC SEASON IN LONDON 


Few Concerts a Financial Success—Some Reasons Why Oscar 
Hammerstein Failed to Win The Londoners—tTetrazzini De- 
clining Rapidly—Destinn Is “the Big Star’’—Favorable Reports 
of the New Tenor, Martinelli—An Incongruous Performance of 
“The Girl’’—Eleanor Painter-Schmidt’s Successful Début at 


Covent Garden 
[From an Occasional Correspondent. ] 


Lonpon, August 2, 1912. 
Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 


Here we are again—as the clown says in 
the Xmas pantomime—in London! 

Left Berlin in June. 

What have the past few weeks given 
this great metropolis in the way of music? 

What have been the events that varied 
the monotony ever to be expected when 
the same time-scarred veterans of the vast 
army of music-makers and music-fakirs un- 
failingly bob up for their “annual” London 
concert and as unfailingly announce them- 
selves “fresh from their recent Continental 
successes”—“success” in this case really 
meaning, with but few exceptions, that the 
concert bureaus in the various cities re- 
ceived their customary fees for rustling up 
audiences on free tickets, while the artist 
retired with much the same batch of con- 
flicting reports on his efforts that he took 
away with him the previous year. 
_In this respect London is not different 
from the Continental city. 

_Elman, Kreisler, Elena Gerhardt (when 
Nikisch is with her) and a few others get 
through a London concert with a profit, 
but the others, including no less a person- 
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age than Lhévinne, continue to battle for 
recognition. 

A notice following the last-named art- 
ist’s recital read: 


“Josef Lhévinne, a new Russian pianist, 
gave a recital here last evening. He is a 
pupil of Safanoff, the conductor, who di- 
rected the orchestra for one of the num- 
bers.” 

Fancy this about one of the most tal- 
ented and distinguished pianists we have— 
he fared better in New York! 

London has its “favorites” like all cities! 

Nordica, who was rather harshly treated 
in Berlin last Winter, received the most 
glowing accounts of her singing, after a 
concert here. I saw no less than ten 
“sandwich men,” all in a line, carrying her 
placards through the principal streets on 
the day of her concert. 

Even our old “Oscar” has his troubles, 
as usual. 

He has built one of the roomiest and 
most gemiitlich opera houses I have ever 
been in. As you no doubt know, he has 
failed to make it a success. One reason 
I find, through interviewing the London 
opera patrons, is because there exists an 
undying antipathy toward any enterprise 
being carried out here by an American. 
Another is that his répertoire of operas has 
not been to the taste of Londoners. 

For the Summer season he reduced his 
prices to the existing scale of theater prices. 
Instead of orchestra seats selling for $5.25 
they went for just half that price, and yet 
the house was never full. I attended sev- 
eral times and always found row upon row 
vacant. 

“Faust” drew the largest crowd usually. 

On one occasion, as the people were 
filing in to a performance of this opera, a 
bystander was heard to remark to Ham- 
merstein, who always sat just inside the 
entrance, where he could watch the box- 
office window: “Well, Mr. Hammerstein, 
you are getting a fine crowd to-night!” 

“Ves.” answered Oscar, “but what the 
devil do I care how many come in! What’s 
worryin’ me is how many of ’em pay!” 

In spite of the fact that, according to his 
statement to the audience, on the closing 
night of the Summer season, that he had 
lost $225,000 during the last seven months, 
he purposes beginning again in the Au- 
tumn! His own way of putting it was: 
“IT am going to begin again and in the 
middle of November and end—when you 
people don’t come again!” 

Herr Oscar is showing an admirable 
fighting spirit, but I fear he is playing a 
losing game, unless he adopts new tactics, 
seeks the co-operation of some well-known 
English theater manager and publishes that 
fact broadcast, and, above all, stops talk- 
ing about “educating the English public.” 

Fancy an American, and a German- 
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American at that, attempting to “educate” 
the English! 

Covent Garden, on the other hand, con- 
tinues to enjoy the results of the prestige 
given it by the time-honored patronage of 
royalty. ‘the King and Queen are frequent 
visitors. 

In a recent performance of “Les Hugue- 
nots” Tetrazzini was most disappointing. 
She is declining rapidly. Her first act was 
positively painful. 

Destinn is, of course, the big star—vo- 
cally. She is hardly built upon lines that 
conform with our conception of a dainty 
fifteen-year-old Japanese maiden, however, 
as in “Butterfly.” 

Of the new “finds” the tenor Martinelli 
seems the most promising. He is making 
McCormack look to his laurels, since, in 
addition to a voice, equally good in the 
lower register and much better in the high, 
he is proving a better actor and more sym- 
pathetic in his singing. 

Oscar’s “find’—Felice Lyne—is a clever 
little singer, with a pure, bird-like quality 
of voice, but lacking absolutely in spirit 
and feeling. Her singing 1s always clear 
and well thought out, but is not extraor- 
dinary when you find that her age is consid- 
erably greater than what her press agents 
have tried to make you believe it is. 

I was highly amused at a performance 
last week at Covent Garden of Puccini's 
“Girl of the Golden West.” 

Fancy a group of American miners of 
the ‘‘forty-niner”’ days literally falling on 
each other’s necks and weeping and shaking 
with sobs! 

Yet that happened when Minnie (Des- 
tinn) made her appeal to the emotional 
Italians for Johnson’s (Martinelli) life! 

What an absurd thing the whole produc- 
tion is, anyway! 

Here is a distinctly American subject 
Italianized not only in word but in action 
as well, on the stage in an English-speak- 
ing country. 

And if one does not understand the 
words, which, after all, is the all-important 
element of an opera, what excuse has one 
for sitting through a long performance 
which, as in this case, fails to interest from 
a musical standpoint? 

One reason why Germans know opera is 
because it is given to them exclusively in 
their native tongue. 

There’s a young American by the name 
of Eleanor Painter-Schmidt, who is begin- 
ning to be talked about in inner operatic 
circles, 

She comes from California or Colorado 
and struggled along in Germany till she got 
an engagement at the Berlin opera. 

She has been singing at Covent Garden 
this season and made a most creditable ap- 
pearance in “Bohéme” the night the King 
and Queen were there. 

I met her at a friend’s house the other 
evening and found her to be as modest and 
unassuming as she is talented. 

She said to me, naively: “I have been 
living on tiptoe these days. Just too happy 
for words! Fancy being in the splendid 
opera ensemble at Covent Garden and to 
be ‘one of the artists!’ Of course, the pub- 
lic has had no opportunity to be electri- 
fied by my talent, as yet, but the artists 
and the directors think they catch glimpses 
of possibilities in me and they are so de- 
lightfully kind and good to me. 

“I have learned and absorbed and grown 
so these few weeks in just listening to the 
rehearsals of the different operas. 

“No studio can give one what I have 
learned lately. 

“The inside of the opera house is the 
real font of learning. 

“I used to sit way up in the Manhattan 
Opera House and hang breathless on Sam- 
marco’s tones, thrilled by his great artistry 
or cheering wildly for Campanini. 

“Can you imagine how I felt on my first 
night here when I hopped across this stage 
into Sammarco’s arms and heard him say, 
“Brava! Brava!” for my aria. And then 
at the end of the scene to have Campanini 
come to me and praise me! 

“Why, I just tremble yet with the excite- 
ment of it all! 

“I suppose I am a fool, but my career 
is so much to me!” 

When I told the budding diva that I was 
about to write to you, to New York, she 
said : 

“Do you know that some years ago I 
sang to Mr. Freund, and afterward, when 
I said to him: ‘Do you think I shall get 
on?’ he smiled and laconically replied: 
“My dear, get married.’” 

with that some friends carried her 
off. 

Guess I’ll have to stop my bromidic tirade 
and remain Auf Wiedersehen, 

DER WANDERER. 





“Is your daughter going to practise on 
the piano this afternoon?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Well, then, I’d like to borrow your 
lawn mower. I’ve got to cut the grass 
some time, anyway.”—Judge. 
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RUSSIAN OPERA FOR NEW YORK 





and Moscow 





A Project to Establish a Permanent Organization Here, With 
Principals, Chorus and Ballet Imported From St. Petersburg 


By IVAN NARODNY é 








L IKE the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 

a Russian opera company is to. be 
made a permanent institution in New York 
in the immediate future. It will be an in- 
dependent Russian-American or  Slavic- 
American art organization, free from any 
social, political or commercial influences. 
It will lay special stress on the fact that its 
benefits must be within reach of the poor as 
well as the rich. 

Mr. Adelman, a representative and mem- 
ber of the Russian Municipal Opera, Nar- 
odny Dom, in St. Petersburg, has arrived 
in New York to make the necessary pre- 
apartions and study conditions for the pro- 
jected enterprise, and, at his request, I 
inake this first announcement through 
\MusicAL America. According to Mr. 
\delman, the Slavic-American Opera Com- 
pany is not only to have one of the most 
hrilliant conductors of the empire of the 
Czar for the New York enterprise, but the 
best of Russian operatic singers and ballet 
dancers. The orchestra will at first be or- 


ganized from musicians on this side of the 
ocean. 

As the ballet and the chorus play leading 
roles in most Russian operas, they will be 
enlisted from the St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow stages to the number of forty-five or 
ifty. The whole company will include 
about one hundred persons brought from 
Russia, the rest, for the inferior roles, to 
be employed here (and Russian operas us- 
ually have many characters besides the 
leading ones, the number often amounting, 
in fact, to hundreds). 

While the Metropolitan Opera Company 
estimates $8,000 as the average cost of a 
representation, the Russian company ca- 
pects to spend only one-third of that 
amount. This will be because all the sing- 
ers and dancers, including the stars, will 
exact only one-third of the pay they would 
receive elsewhere, doing this simply to help 
the enterprise. The scenery and costumes 
will be lent or presented by many of the 
Russian municipal operas, especially in 
cases where their purchase would require 
the outlay of large sums at the outset of 
the enterprise. Scene painters and cos- 
tumers will be brought from Russia. 


To Give American Operas Also 


As the company is to be formed from 
Russians and Americans, its tendency will 
be to produce, besides the Russian operas, 
those also of purely American origin. This 
is intended to encourage American com- 
posers to create their operas in the national- 
istic spirit as is the case with Russian 
operas and music generally. It is also 
meant to bring the art movements of the 
two countries together, for both nations 
represent something vital: the one emo- 
t:onally, the other in actuality. 

Russian opera singers who have traveled 
abroad have come to the conclusion that 
Russian operas are almost impossible of 


production by foreigners, except when the 
foreigners have become closely acquainted 
with the spirit and particular characteris- 
tics of the Russian stage. There is so much 
absolutely incomprehensible to a foreigner, 
when he does not know Russian life and 


opera of Tschaikowsky’s, yet there is much 
that makes it inferior to his “Eugen One- 
gin.” The latter is, in fact, the very best 
of Tschaikowsky’s operas, something that 
stands equal to his Symphony “Pathe- 
tique.” Equal praise could be given Rimsky- 
Korsakoft’s “Sadko” and “Snegourotchka,” 
both gems of Russian music. “Sadko” 
never gets old, and always exercises a new 
spell of charm. It is a creation that re- 
quires a tremendous stage technic for 
proper presentation and the same is the 
case, more or less, with the rest of the 
projected répertoire. These operas carry 
their effect in their settings and pantomimic 
action, even when the audience cannot un- 
derstand a word of the libretto. A special 
quality of most of the Russian opera pro- 
ductions is the simplicity and directness of 





Group of Russian Opera Singers to Appear in Projected New York Company 


understand the soul of the people. Besides 
that, the foreign schools of music have 
taken a condescending attitude toward Rus- 
sia, as if its music and onera were inferior. 
All this has made it clear to the Russians 
that the only way to spread their art abroad, 
is to do it themselves. When a foreigu 
opera company produces a Russian opera 
in French or German translation, the origi- 
nal meaning is gone. Many phrases are 
utterly perverted, even when they have been 
handled very carefully by the translators, 
and the interpretation is something unbear- 
able. Then, too, the Russian language is 
extremely difficult for a foreigner to learn. 

The idea is to produce during the first 
season only seven different Russian grand 
operas of the classic school and _ seven 
novelties. The former, so far as arrayed, 
will include the following pieces: “Russal- 
ka,” by Dargomyjsky; “Boris Godounow,” 
by Moussorgsky; “Eugen Onegin,” by 
Tschaikowsky; “Demon,” by Rubinstein; 
“Snegourotchka” and “Sadko,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. Those are operas which figure 
most of all in almost every Russian réper- 
toire. They are not only the most effective 
creations scenically, but are original and 
typically Russian in conception and spirit. 
Although “Pique Dame” is a fairly good 


the plots and the graphic power of the acr- 
ing. 

The new opera company is looking for 
a theater to rent in the beginning, but its 
ultimate aim is to have its own opera 
house. There are technical matters which 
make it difficult to produce Russian grand 
operas on the average American theatri- 
eal stage. The Manhattan Opera House 
and the New Theater are the only places 
which have appealed to the Russian rep- 
resentatives so far. A few of the big thea- 
trical managers have expressed very opti- 
mistic views of the enterprise and predict 
that Russian opera in New York would 
prove a great financial success, even at 
popular prices. One of them has expressed 
willingness to take care of the business 
end on a commission basis. 

“We made only an experimental produc- 
tion of a few Russian operas in Paris and 
the success was phenomenal,” says Mr. 
Adelman. “The Frenchmen said that they 
had never seen anything equal to them. 
This induced us to consider a proposition 
to establish a permanent Russian opera 
in some of the big European cities. We 
thought of starting in Paris or Berlin, but 
found that New York, with its cosmopoli- 
tan spirit and great love of Russian music, 


was the very place we needed. 





Germans 
and Frenchmen, profoundly musical as 
they are and appreciative of foreign art, 
would surely support the enterprise, but 
they would receive us with aristocratic 
politeness and coldly as rivals of their 
own. An Englishman is little musical and 
very conventional in his taste, for which 
reason we left London entirely out of the 
question. There remained America, with 
its undeveloped art, yet with open enthu- 
siasm for everything original and vital.” 

“How can you be sure that American 
audiences will appreciate Russian opera?” 
I asked. 

“Well, if they enjoy and understand a 
Russian symphony, that is far more ab- 
stract and beyond the grasp of the average 
mind, they will much more easily enjoy 
Russian opera which, by its spectacular 
stage effects, is just as thrilling dramati- 
cally as musically. Russian operas possess 
deep human interest and dramatic char- 
acter, without being obvious, and high art 
without being academic. That is what will 
make them appreciated by everybody in 
America. 


An Artistic Mission 


“But after all, you must remember that 
this entefprise is not a business propo- 
sition, but an artistic mission and as such 
it will succeed, especially in a city like 
New York. As far as I have been able to 
observe the American theater clientele, it 
is not so undiscriminating as American 
managers think. The trouble is with what 
the managers give them. 

“Russian opera has appealed even to the 
masses in the wildest corners of the Cau- 
casus and Sibera, where the performances 
have always been crowded to _ utmost 
capacity, while, to the drama or abstract 
music, these audiences are perfectly indif- 
ferent.” 

“But, how about the competition of the 
local opera companies, especially when 
Hammerstein and the Aborn opera com- 
panies are likely to show new activity?” 

“Russian opera stands beyond every 
competition,” replied Mr. Adelman, “be- 
cause it has its own mission and does not 
rival the others. The Russian opera audi- 
ence will be largely composed of people 
who at present rarely visit a theater or 
opera, or of the lovers of novelty and 
music generally. As our prices will be the 
same as at comic opera or the theater, 
there is no question that we can fill any 
house that we get. So far as I have seen 
every American is a lover of adventure, 
and that is the very element of all Rus- 
sian opera. German, Italian and French 
operas are stately. and academic, as com- 
pared with the Russian, which are instinct 
with sparkling humor, simplicity and life.” 

Mr. Adelman intends to remain in this 
country as long as he can make any detfi- 
nite arrangements. All the preliminary ne 
gotiations will be carried on under the aus- 
pices of the newly founded Slavic-Ameri- 
can League of Art and Literature, No. 18 
Beaver street, New York. The next step 
will be to get a group of American lovers 
of Russian music together, so as to put 
the economic phase of the project on a 
solid basis. 





Christine Miller Engaged for Toronto 


The Toronto Oratorio Society has en- 
gaged Christine Miller for April 1, 1913, 
when the club will be assisted by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra in present- 
ing Franck’s “The Beatitudes.” This will 
be Miss Miller’s third appearance in To- 
ronto since last February, when she sang 
with the Mendelssohn Choir of that city. 
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INDICTING THE “ FAKE *” CQMPOSER 











Condition of Popular Music Which Makes It Possible for a Man 
Without Musical Knowledge to Grow Rich on His Com- 
positions, While the Real Musician Is Finding a Precarious 
Living — 


By ANDRE BENOIST 








HEAR the merry, merry jingle of the 
jolly composer! What joy he giveth to 

the mudtitudinous hosts assembled to hear 
the noble offspring of his fertile brain! 
Yea! The man who wrote “Good-Bye, 
Dolly Gray!” or “Alexander’s Rag Time 
Band,” hath given much mental uplift to 
the people of his time! He also, miracle 
of miracles, hath composed music without 
having one iota of knowledge of the same, 
and “getteth away with it!” And ’tis char- 
acteristic of this bonnie, blissful land that 
he is able to do so, and verily to make 
money on the side. But enough of levity. 
I remember the time, when I was a little 
boy full of illusions, the word “composer” 
awoke in me feelings of awe, envy and 
reverence. I would have walked miles out 
of my way to look at a comnoser, and had 
the great man spoken to me, I believe that 
[ would have fainted. You can gather 
from this that I am not speaking of the 
composer as the masses understand him to 
be, but of the poor deluded mortal, who, 
after a lifetime of work and study, had 
succeeded in producing some mere 
symphonies, quartets, etc. and 
thought that* he would thereby become im- 
mortal! Perish the thought! Who of 


the masses ever heard of Schubert—except 
as a theatrical manager? Very few, I am 
sure. But ask who wrote the “Oceana 
Roll” or “Georgia Camp Meeting,” and 
he will immediately be referred to as a 
“lucky guy,’ which is the keynote of the 
situation. 


only 
operas, 


Where the Injustice Lies 


A man who would diagnose an invalid’s 
case without being a physician, and for this 
accept a fee, would be obtaining money 
under false pretences and punishable by 
law accordingly. Still a man can compose 
a piece of music without knowing one note 
or one key from another, publish it as his 
composition, and reap thousands of dollars 
from its sales, and not only be left un- 
molested, but be the subject of envy and 
admiration. You will argue perhaps that 
the first man would be more dangerous to 
the community than the latter, in which you 
may be perfectly right, but is not the princi- 
ple involved quite the same? Is not the 
take composer taking the bread and butter 
out of the mouth of the man who has 
spent a lifetime fitting himself for the 
task which another man is having done for 
him at a nominal fee? 

The “fake” composer will, as a rule, 
offer you as an argument, that he alone has 
a gift of conceiving melodies suiting the 
popular taste; but this is an absurdity 
when you consider that the most popular 
tunes and the most lasting, have been writ- 
ten by thorough musicians. Take Lecocq, 
Planquette, Millocker, Offenbach, Suppe, 
Strauss and numbers of others, who wrote 
the popular music in the old days. Then 
take men like Franz Lehar, Ivan Caryll, 
and our own Victor Herbert, only as a 
small example, and you will easily see that 
to be a thorough musician is no handicap 
in the writing of popular music. Quite the 
contrary, it gives a better quality and tends 
to uplift the taste of the masses out of the 
awful slough into which it is sinking deeper 
every day, through these dispensers of fac- 
tory made music. 


‘Taking Down” a Tune 


The procedure of the fake composer il- 
lustrates very well the fable of “The Ass 
in the Lion’s Skin.” I can only speak of 
him as far as my personal experience goes. 
A man, whom I afterward recognized as 
one of the most successful popular song 
writers of his day, came to me some years 
ago and told me that he had heard of me 
as a good musician. At which I bowed 
gratefully. He then proceeded to tell me 
that he had composed a song. This aroused 
my curiosity and I asked him, with polite 


interest, to play or sing it for me, at which 
he looked at me with blank amazement, 
telling me that if he had been able to do 
this, he would not have required my serv- 
ices. It was then my turn to gaze at him 
with surprise, until he explained that he 
had invented (!!) a melody, which he had 
learned to whistle almost without a mis- 
take, and all that he wanted me to do was 
to jot it down as he whistled it and to har- 
monize it. For this he would magnanimous- 
ly pay me the fee of five dollars. I an- 
swered that even if I could be induced to 
do this work for him, I would like to adopt 
a nom de plume. He then became quite in- 
dignant, stating that as he was the com- 
poser, he would have only his own name 
used. I leave to the reader’s imagination 
the termination of the interview. 

This is not by any means the only case 
of its kind that has come to my notice, and 
in fact, this man very frankly told me that 
he only came to me, because the regular 
staff of “drudges,” who performed this 
task at his publisher’s for him, were too 
busy that day taking down the inventions 
of other composers. 


Analogy of the Literary Drudge 


According to this man’s idea, one could 
go to a literary drudge, and explain to him 
how a lady met a certain gentleman in a 
given nlace; they fell in love with one an- 
other. Both were already married, how- 
ever, and unable to obtain their respective 
divorces. In the meantime the lady’s hus- 
band met with financial reverses, and the 
gentleman’s daughter eloped with a villain 
who, upon discovering his father-in-law’s 
love secret, holds it over the latter’s head 
to make him disgorge some of his ill-got- 
ten money. Suppose that one should say 
to the drudge, “please write me a four- 
hundred page novel on this, and I will 
give you a nice new ten dollar bill for 
your trouble.” Now I ask, who would be 
the author of this novel? 

If some one had gone to Mr. Edison 
years ago, and told him it would be a fine 
thing to make an instrument into which 
one could emit sounds and reproduce these 
sounds by some means, with the result that 
the phonograph was given to the world by 
Mr. Edison, who then would be the inven- 
tor? Any number of instances could be 
found to show the absurdity of giving any- 
one credit for composing music who knows 
nothing of this art. 

Every musician worthy of the name will 
at once see that such a situation is a dis- 
grace, in a country where so many excel- 
lent musicians are able to find only a pre- 
carious living, through the preference ex- 
tended to the fake composer, to the detri- 
ment of the real one. I am only pointing 
out an evil, the remedy of which I shall 
leave to be discussed by others more fit to 
do so properly. 





Light Opera Prima Donna Returns from 
European Trip 


Gertrude Hutcheson, the comic opera 
prima donna, who has been for three years 
leading woman in one of Henry W. Sav- 
age’s “Merry Widow” companies, has just 
returned from abroad. Miss Hutcheson 
stayed three months in Paris and paid a 
short visit to London. Miss Hutcheson 
had offers to remain in Paris and sing in 
light opera, but preferred to return to the 
American musical field. 





John W. Nichols Singing in Concerts at 
Ocean Grove 


John W. Nichols, the tenor, is resting 
at North Long Branch this Summer and 
singing on Sunday mornings in St. Peter’s 
Church at Galilee, N. J. He has been 
engaged by Tali Esen Morgan at Ocean 
Grove to sing at some of the popular con- 
certs given in the large Auditorium. Mr. 
and Mrs. Nichols will return to New York 
City the second week of September to pre- 
pare for their first tour, which is to begin 
in November. 
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OUTDOOR MUSIC BY 
PITTSBURGH CHORUS 


Frohsinn Society and Ringwalt 
Union Perform with the 
Festival Orchestra 


PittspurGH, Aug. 12.—That Pittsburgh 
has a plentiful supply of excellent male 
choruses was demonstrated last Wednes- 
day night—“German night”—at the concert 
of the Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra, when 
the Frohsinn Society, directed by Hans 
Glomb, occupied a place on the program. 
This is one of the best choruses in Pitts- 
burgh, comparing favorably with the Pitts- 
burgh Male Chorus and the Mendelssohn 
Choir, which is conducted by Ernest Lunt. 

The Frohsinn Society, which numbers 
about forty voices, sang the prize song, in 
which it was heard at the Sangerfest held 
in Philadelphia. The basses are particu- 
larly well balanced and while no particular 
fault can be found with the tenor section, 
yet if this end is further strengthened, 
the chorus will have overcome all weak 
spots. At times Wednesday night the at- 
tack was not good, but the organization 
as a whole gives excellent promise and Mr. 
Glomb is to be congratulated. 

The audience was so insistent for more 
that Mr. Glomb was compelled to respond 
to encores. His organization sang with 
credit the “Hymnus,” by H. Mohr, and the 
“Germanenzug,” by Lund. 

Additional interest was added to the 
evening by the appearance of Hazel Lucille 
Peck, pianist, who played Liszt’s Rhapsodie 
No. 6 very creditably. The orchestra gave 
its several numbers excellently. The Valse 
Lente from the “Woodland Suite,” by 
Silas G. Pratt, has been used several times 
lately by Director Carl Bernthaler as an 
encore and it has proved popular. 

The Ringwalt Choir Union, H. L. Ring- 
walt, director, appeared with the orchestra 
Thursday night with Vida McCullough Mc- 
Clure, soprano, and David Stephens, tenor, 
as soloists. It was a joyous occasion. The 
choir sang in the first half of the program 
the prelude to “Il Trovatore” and in a 
manner to call forth spontaneous applause. 
In the second half of the program, Mr. 
Henning played Goldmark’s “Queen of 
Sheba” as a ‘cello obbligato. The choir 
union gave the “Tremble Ye Tyrants” and 
the “Miserere” from “It Trovatore,” Mr. 
Stephens taking the solo part in the former, 
assisted by the men’s chorus, and Mrs. 
McClure, in the latter, assisted by the en- 
tire chorus. The performance was most 
creditable. 

Bertha McCoy Myler sang Friday night, 
her numbers being an aria by Goring, “My 
Heart is Weary” and “The Years of the 
Spring,” by Cadman. The young woman 
was given a flattering reception. She has 
a contralto voice of good range. 

The concerts being given in the city 
parks continue to attract attention. Of 
the bands which played last week, the one 
directed by Jean de Backer, formerly of 
the Pittsburgh Orchestra, appeared to be 
especially in favor. 








Mme. Butt, Great Contralto, Finds Greatest 
Joy in Attending Wants of Her Children 




















Mme. Clara Butt and Her Three Children Preparing for 


an Afternoon at the 


Lake’s Edge 


LARA BUTT, 


who will tour 


the English contralto, 
America next season, 
markable 
but likewise the ‘teat of mothers and 
the kindest and most. generous of friends. 
Her love for her three children is so in- 
tense as to be almost amusing. She con- 
siders them, their happiness, and their in- 
terests before all else, and, as a man who 


voice, 


knows her intimately remarked the other 
day, “If it 
abandoning a two thousand dollar engage- 
ment and breaking a promise to take her 
children to the Zoo, I do truly believe she 


came to choosing between 


would cancel the engagement then and 
there.” 
When they were tots she used to take 


them around on tour with her; she never 
moved without them. It was a case of 
traveling with two, and sometimes three 
in addition to her own maid and 


nurses, 
other attendants; but she didn’t care a 
scrap about that. Impetuous, emotional, 


possibly more erratic even than most art- 
ists, she never stops to think when she 
wants to do anyone a good turn, and few 
indeed even of her most intimate friends 
have any idea of the way she has helped 
along artists of merit at times when luck 
has seemed to be going dead against them. 

There is everything to indicate that the 
American tour of Mme. Butt and her hus- 
hand, Kennerley Rumford, the English 
baritone, will be truly sensational. Loudon 
Charlton says he is fairly deluged with 
applications for appearances of the dis- 


tinguished combination, and the three 
months which the two singers will spend 
in this country will be altogether too short 
to meet all demands. The artists will 
arrive Jate in December, and open their 


tour with an appearance with Volpe Sym- 
phony Orchestra in New York, following 
this with a Carnegie Hall recital, which in 
turn will be followed with a popular Sun- 
day night concert at the New York Hip- 
podrome. The tour will end on the Pa- 
cific Coast in May, when Mme. Butt and 
Mr. Rumford sail for Australia. 





Rebecca Davidson, a former pupil of 
Joseph Gittings, returned to Pittsburgh re- 
cently from Vienna, where for five years 
she was a pupil of Leopold Godowsky. In 
a short time she will make her first ap- 
pearance here on any concert stage. This 
young woman, as a girl, attracted unusual 
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attention. When she went away her teacher 
said, “She will return a great artist,” and 
it is said that his statement has been 
realized. Last March, Miss Davidson was 
one of six of Godowsky’s pupils to give 
recitals in Vienna, Berlin and London. 
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Composer Spross in Wisconsin Woods 


Charles Gilbert Spross, the accompanist- 
composer, has gone to the Wisconsin woods 
to spend a vacation after a strenuous Win- 
ter season. He is visiting friends at Eagle 
River, Wis., miles from the nearest city, 
and spends his time fishing, boating and 
hunting. 


FESTIVAL BY ‘PHONE 
FOR HOSPITAL SICK 


Patients in Los Angeles Institutions 
Benefit by Novel Experiment 
in Concert Giving 


Los ANGELES, Cal., Aug. 11.—In the way 
of variety Los Angeles has had a mild 
musical melange under the name of “Mid- 


Summer Musical Festival.” The affair had 
all the elements of a festival, 
large works were attempted. 

The programs were enjoyed, not only by 
those in attendance, but by the inmates of 
four local hospitals, as telephonic connec- 
tion was made from the bedsides of the 
patients to a big receiver hung in front of 
and over the concert stage. Even the 
enunciation of the soloists and the violin 
numbers were heard distinctly by the non- 
visible auditors, who enjoyed their unusual 
musical opportunity to the full. 

There was a chorus of nearly 200 voices 
under Thomas Taylor Drill, an orchestra 
of forty-five, a male chorus of forty and 
eight or ten soloists. The organizer of the 
affair and the conductor of the orchestra 
was a prominent local business man, N. 
Banks Cregier. It is unusual to find a 
busines man with sufficient musical equip- 
ment to step into the conductor’s stand and 
lead orchestra and chorus through a week 
of programs. Mr. Cregier’s orchestra was 
well balanced and its numbers, while not 
of the heaviest caliber, were played with 
precision and delicate shading. 

Mr. Drill’s chorus sang with the energy 
and enthusiasm of youth. He has the 
basis of a good organization for oratorio. 
The ensemble of chorus, orchestra and the 
big Auditorium organ in such numbers as 
the “Inflamatus” chorus of Rossini, was 
imposing and so large in volume as to over- 
come, at times, the excellent voice of Flor- 
ence Wadsworth Wallace in the solo part. 

On Tuesday evening the Germania 
Mannerchor, under Henry Schoenefeld, 
gave a good part of the program, singing 
in lusty German style. Mr. Schoenefeld 
also led the orchestra in two numbers of 
his own composition, a Lullaby for string 
orchestra and a “Marcio Fantastico,” a 
composition which is melodious and has an 
orchestration spiced to the popular taste. 
The Lullaby is a beautiful melody and 
worthy of a wide hearing. Mr. Schoene- 
feld is a forceful director and he is fully 
qualified to meet any opportunity which 
may present itself for work in his largest 
possibilities as an orchestral conductor. 

There were soloists galore in the various 
programs: Mrs. Wallace, with a beautiful 
soprano voice; Minnie Hance, for years a 
favorite contralto in Los Angeles; Helen 
B. Cooper, a lyric soprano of pleasing 
quality; Dufferin Rutherford, a tenor who 
uses his voice with artistic discretion, and 
Edwin House, an excellent baritone. 

As instrumentalists, there was Karl 
Klein, son of Bruno Oscar Klein, playing 
a number of violin selections of the style 
suited to a general audience and with de- 
cided virtuosity, and Ruth Deardorff in 
several bravura piano numbers. 

As Director Drill is a man of energy 
and ideals, this is only the beginning of 
Summer festivals in Los Angeles. The 
project will need, as it had in this case, 
some organization back of it ready to stand 
the deficit, until the programs are larger, 
the artists of national reputation and the 
public ready to support the enterprise 
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APPRECIATIONS OF MASSENET 





Master’s Operatic Writings 





Oscar Hammerstein, Who Was Chiefly Instrumental in Intro- 
ducing the French Composer’s Works to Americans, Pays 
High Tribute of Praise—‘ Last of the Great Melodists ”— 
Editorial Comments Extol the Grace and Charm of the 








[Oscar Hammerstein in a Letter to the New 
York Times] 


HEN Massenet died, a great musician 

and opera composer passed away. 

It may almost be said of him that he was 
the last of the great melodists. While 
other composers of the day were striving 
for unusual orchestral effects and strange 
combinations of instruments he was writ- 


It seems to me that most 


ing melody. ie 
as- 


opera composers write for musicians. 


senet wrote for the public. 

The fact of the matter is that he wrote 
from the heart. He had a great fund of 
melody in his soul, and it had to come out. 
He could have continued to write for 
some time to come. To compose had be- 
come a function with him much like 
breathing or eating for the ordinary per- 
son. Some of his latest operas contamed 
a great deal of his best work, perhaps 
his best. It is certain that he will live, 
that Massenet’s works will be heard all 
over the world for a long time to come. 

That is why the public likes Massenet’s 
music—because it is melodious. Debussy 
is only harmony; Strauss invents strange 
combinations of instruments and makes 
weird dramatic effects. The other mod- 


ern composers seem bent on_ imitating 
Debussy or Strauss. Massenet went on 
writing melody. His orchestration is often 
simple. Consider the celebrated “Medita- 


tion” from “Thais.” There is scarcely 
any background—just enough for the mel- 
ody in the violin to float upon. And every- 
body remembers it, and carries it away in 
his heart and mind. 

I first met Massenet the Summer after 
my first season at the Manhattan Opera 
House. It was in Paris, and we dined to- 
gether. I considered it strange that the 
most popular composer in Paris had never 
achieved any lasting success in New York. 

“Manon” and “Werther,” two works 
which alone would have made his fame 
and fortune in Europe, had not succeeded 
tere. “Le Cid” had been a dismal fail- 
ure. He was very desirous that French 
composers—not only himself, but others— 


be given a chance in America. And with 
him I went to his publisher, Heugel, and 
arranged to present “Thais.” I also ar- 


ranged to produce Charpentier’s “Louise” 
and Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande.” 


The Fate of ‘‘Thais’’ 


“Thais” looked like a failure at first. 
There was about $200 in the balcony and 
gallery at the second performance. Then 
business picked up, and soon “Thais” be- 
came one of the most popular operas of 


the répertoire. The public taste had been 
turned toward French opera, and after that 
“Louise,” “Pelléas,” “Samson et Dalila,” all 
became great successes. 

After that I produced other of Masse- 
net’s works, not all with equal success, 
“Sapho,” “Hérodiade,” “Grisélidis,” and 
“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame.” I had 
given. “La Navarraise” during my first sea- 
son, and I have produced “Don Quichotte” 
in London. Since then these works have 
become popular all over Europe, as they 
never had been before. “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame” was the success of the sea- 
son at the Vienna Opera last Winter. Mas- 
senet was grateful to me. It was he who 
procured for me a French decoration. 

It was my own idea to produce “Le 
Jongleur” in this country with Mary Gar- 
den in the rdle which had been written for 
a tenor. I heard Salignac sing the part 
at the Opéra Comique, and I asked Carré 
if it would not be possible to find another 
tenor to do it over here. He didn’t know 
of any. The man must be small, with a 
delicate voice like a young boy’s. “Why 
couldn’t a woman sing it?” I asked myself. 
I talked to Massenet about the matter, and 
he was certain that it would ruin his opera. 
But he didn’t care. I could try it if I 
wanted to. Like Maeterlinck he had no in- 
terest in anything he had written, once it 
was written. He sent his scores to the 
publishers and then forgot them. New 
melodies seethed in his brain. 

As is well known, Mary Garden made 
one of her greatest successes in “Le Jong- 
leur de Notre Dame.” It is one of the 
parts in which she will always be remem- 


bered, and it would be impossible now to | 


have the work performed in this country 
by a man. In fact I tried it once and saw 
that it would be impossible. 

Massenet is now considered one of the 
popular operatic composers in this coun- 
try. So are other French composers who 
were introduced by me. “Thais” is an 
important feature in the modern réper- 
toire. So is “Le Jongleur.” “Manon” at 
last has come into its own in this country. 
It is probable that “Werther,” which is full 
of charming melody, could be revived with 
success here now. 


His Excellent Librettos 


I spoke of Massenet’s wonderful gift of | 


melody. He had another gift which has 
made his operas unusually successful. He 
knew to what books he could hang his spe- 
cial kind of music. Almost without excep- 


tion his librettos are works sure to be suc-. 


cessful in the theater and at the same time 
are of a character consistent with the style | 
of music he wrote. Men who wrote books 
for him knew what he wanted. Often he 
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a the subject and treatment him- 
self. 

Women played a large part in his life 
and in his music. He wrote operas for 
many of them. That was the tribute he 
paid to their beauty and charm. He was 
unerring in his instinct, and as “Thais” and 
“Esclarmonde” fitted Sybil Sanderson so 
“Sapho” fitted Emma Calvé and “Don 
Quichotte” fitted Lucy Arbell. 

He must have been immensely rich. The 
Society of Authors and Composers is mak- 
ing it easier for the French composer to 
live. Many good works have died because 
all the composer wanted was a production. 
These obscure men saw their operas put 
on the stage, and then perished in a garret. 
There have been few Rossinis, Donizettis, 
Wagners, Meyerbeers and Verdis. I say 
that Massenet belongs to this number. 





“WORLD HAS CAUSE TO HONOR HIM” 
[From the New York Herald] 


The world has good cause to honor the 
memory of Jules Massenet. It is not easy 
to say exactly what measure of fame is due 
to this noted French composer. His work 
can scarcely be termed epoch-making, but 
it was always tuneful, sweet and rich in 
local coloring. He is best known here 
through his operas, “Thais,” “Manon,” “Le 
Cid” and “Werther.” That his talents were 
long ago acknowledged in his own country 
is shown by the fact that in 1865 he won 
the Prix de Rome and that he was the 
youngest man ever elected to the French 
Academy. He will live in the hearts of the 
opera-going public as the composer of music 
that gave a vast amount of pleasure to a 
limitless number of persons. 


CALLS “WERTHER” HIS MASTERPIECE 
[From the New York Telegraph] 


Massenet, like every other composer that 
has put his pen to paper during the past 
thirty years, has been overshadowed by 
Wagner. But he worked away just the 
same in the shadow. Though he had nei- 
ther the original genius nor the sublime 
audacity of his contemporary and com- 
patriot, Claude Debussy, Massenet was 
typical and representative of the modern 


French mind. Yet had it not been for Mr. 
Oscar Hammerstein, the operagoers of 
New York would still be unfamiliar with 
the creations of this eminent French com- 
poser. They would know neither the heavy 
perfume of “Thais” nor the exquisite 
charm of “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame.” 
His masterpiece, speaking perhaps from 
the academic standpoint, is, however, none 
of these. It is “Werther,” a really poetical 
setting of Goethe’s very sentimental and 
very German story. Herein Massenet’s 
music was more gravely and_ solidly 
wrought than in any of his other works, 
and herein he did something more than 
weave a fragrant garland of sweet melo- 
dies. In “Werther” he shone rather than 
shimmered. 





“GAVE ABUNDANCE OF JOY” 
[From the New York Evening Sun] 

We never had much patience for those 
solemn souls who must have their books 
and music and pictures of heroic cast or 
not at all. To the contrary, in a world 
of many moods, the best of pleasure 
often comes from the lesser man, with 
the lighter touch and a host of human 
weaknesses. Massenet, for example. If 
not so great as his idolaters in Paris 
thought him, he at least gave an abundance 
of joy. The more grace and beauty, the 
better, say we—even though it lack the 
structure and truth of the great work. 


HIS STANDING IN FRANCE 
[From the New York Sun] 


In France, at least, the impression must 
be that in Jules Massenet she has lost her 
most, distinguished composer of music. He 
was the flower of her academic teaching, 
the holder of the grand prize of Rome, a 
professor at the Conservatoire, the com- 
poser of the modern operas most approved 
by the Parisian public. He met the re- 
quirements of the national taste, for his 
operas have kept their place in the repertory 
of the Grand Opéra and the Opéra Comique. 





Xavier Leroux is engaged on a new 
opera based on one of Tolstoi’s works. 
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forthcoming season. The demand for 
Zimbalist’s services is the result of a popu- 
larity in which his personality is a factor 
as well as his splendid gifts. 


NOVELTIES FOR HIS vell as : 
FORTHCOMING TOUR | preparing his répertare for Ine secon 


— American season. For his first orchestral 
appearance in the Fall he will probably play, 
for the first time in America, the Hubay 
Concerto, No. 3, a work he is certain will 
meet with approval. Another novelty 
which he is likely to program is the John 
Powell Concerto, which he played for the 
first time in Richmond last Spring. His 
recital programs will likewise contain a 
number of recently written works that have 
received European endorsement. 


FINNISH SINGERS HOLD 
FIRST AMERICAN “ FEST”? 


Twenty-two Branches of Society Meet 
at Duluth and Present Programs 
of Native Music 


Du.utH, Minn., Aug. 10.—The first san- 
gerfest held in America by the Finnish 
singers now resident in this country took 
place on August 4 and 5, when twenty-two 
branches of the American Finnish Musical 
Society gathered in Duluth. Two musical 
programs filled the opening day of the 
meeting and the second was devoted to a 
picnic at Lincoln Park. 

The first program included an address 
in Finnish by E. W. Lahde on the subject, 
“Songs of Every Age.” Numbers by the 
male choirs from Duluth, Ely, Cloquet and 
the Ironwood National contributed further 
to the program. After the singing of na- 
tive songs by the Hibbing choir the Finn- 
ish national air, “Our Home Land,” was 
sung by the entire assembly. 

In the evening concert a fantasia of 
Finnish folk-songs was played by the Calu- 
met band and the Ironwood Choir offered 
a native serenade. A mixed choir from 
several cities under the direction of Emil 
Bjorkman sang “Calm Is the Lake” and 
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Efrem Zimbalist, the Russian Violinist, 
Photographed During His Recent 
Stay in London 







After one year in America Efrem Zim- 
balist, the young Russian violinist, returns 
next October with fine prospects for the 
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Mme. Sherwood-Newkirk and Party at Westport, Conn. 


ILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK, 
the New York and Norwalk teacher 
of singing, is passing August at her Sum- 
mer residence at Indian Spring Farms, 
Westport, Conn., where she is coaching a 
number of singers. In the accompanying 
snapshot Mrs. Newkirk is shown on the 
front seat of her new motor car. 
On the rear seat is Dr. Newkirk, her hus- 
band, and Alice Esther Smith, one of her 


most brilliant pupils, who has studied with 
her since she began her career. Miss Smith 
is second soprano of the Bridgeport Ladies’ 
Quartet and holds an excellent church 
position in Bridgeport. 

Mrs. Newkirk will resume teaching in 
New York early in the Fall at her Metro- 
politan Opera studio, where she has built 
up during the last few years one of the 
largest vocal classes in the country. 





offerings of the evening was “The Lost 
Chord” by the Calumet Glee Club, under 
the direction of Prof. Mustonen, with piano 
and organ accompaniment by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Morton Dworshak and Frances Milli- 
cent Berg. The encore was “Here’s to the 
Girl I Love.” The grand chorus of male 
voices presented two folk-songs, “Hear 
Us” and “The Battle Prayer.” C. O. Jack- 
ola, bass, sang “The Fish Are in the Bay.” 
This was followed by selections from the 
Calumet mixed choir and the sea song, 
“The Star,” by the Hancock Male Choir. 

The Duluth mixed choir sang a native 
song, “The Shepherd’s Sunday,” with great 
success. They were followed by the Hib- 
bing choir in “To My Country.” William 
Hall, baritone, introduced a Spanish Sere- 
nade, “The Bandeliero.” The 100 voices of 
the grand chorus were again heard in 
“Bjorne Corgane’s March” and “Suomi’s 
Song,” followed by the Virginia chorus in 
“My Native Land,” William Hall and the 
Calumet Glee Club in “The Holy City” and 
the Finnish and American national airs by 
the entire chorus and audience. 





Vermont Position for Howard Wells’s 
Pupil 

3ERLIN, Aug. 10—Howard Wells, the 
serlin pianist and teacher, has just received 
word that another of his pupils has been 
engaged for a college position of responsi- 
bility. Alice Bixby, who was in Berlin all 
last season studying piano with Mr. Wells, 
and also taking his normal course for teach- 
ers, was offered the position of head of the 
piano department of the Troy Conference 
Academy at Poultney, Vt., immediately on 
her return from Europe in June, and takes 
charge of the work there in the Fall. 


Virgil Summer School Closes Session 

Mrs. A. M. Virgil has just brought to a 
close the most successful Summer school 
session in the history of the Virgil Con- 
servatory. The classes proved to be un- 
usually alert and very evenly balanced. This 
enabled Mrs. Virgil to carry them steadily 


and rapidly through the various subjects, 


which constitute her system of instruction. 
About half of the class has already decided 
to return for advanced work next year. 
Mrs. Virgil has found the small technic 
class system, combined with private lessons, 
so efficient that she will follow the same 
plan in next year’s course. 





OUR MUSIC IN DRESDEN 





A Concert Devoted to American Works 
of National Appeal 


DrespeN, Aug. 3.—The celebration of 
America’s national holiday in Dresden last 
month at the Belvedere drew as usual a 
large circle of hearers to listen to Ameri- 
can compositions played by the Olsen Or- 
chestra. The most notable selections were 
the old familiar folk tunes, Alvin Kranich’s 
attractive “American Rhapsody” and A. 
Sieberg’s “Washington Hymn,” the latter 
having arrived at great popularity even in 
Dresden. A young English violinist, Bea- 
trice Horsbrugh, contributed selections to 
the accompaniment of the orchestra. En- 
thusiastic applause prevailed throughout 
the evening. 

According to reports 
Hotchkiss Street, the American singing 
pedagog, formerly of Dresden, is very 
busy at his teaching in the French metro- 
polis. One of his American pupils, Bessie 
Talbot Salmon, gave a highly successful 


from Paris, G. 


recital in the Salle Malakoff, presenting 
songs by Henschel, Schumann, Schubert, 
Strauss, Léon, Haydn, Campbell-Tipton, 


Woodman, etc.. She was ably assisted by 
Mme. Rose Landsmann, pianist, who 
played numbers by Rachmonioff, Borodin, 
Moniusko, Moszkowski. Mr. Street teaches 
in Summer in Southern France (Auvergne) 
and in September will return to Paris to 
continue his work there. 

Dresden has of late been enriched by a 
new concert hall, the Saal Kaps, which 
will prove one of the most useful concert 
halls of the Saxon capital. It was tried 
and proved some days before the Summer 
holidays and is to be inaugurated early in 
the Fall. Though not large, it will de very 
well for solo performances, singing, violin, 
pianoforte recitals, etc. A. I. 





Lilly Hafgren-Waag, the Dutch soprano, 
joins the Berlin Royal Opera next season. 
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WANTS A TOSCANINI “ VINDICATION ” 





Rome Newspaper Gets Report of a ‘‘ Collapse’? in Buenos Ayres— 
Tosti on His Native Heath—-New Opera Completed by Zan- 


donai—The Naples Opera Répertoire 


Bureau of Musical America, 
6 Via Monte Savello, 
Piazza Montanara, 
Rome, August 1, 1912. 


HOSE who have to remain in Rome 
at present have to be satisfied chiefly 
with the music of the Communal and Mili- 
tary Bands. Some of these concerts well 
repay hearing, notably those by the Banda 
Comunale, which has an able conductor and 
capable musicians and gives more classical 
music than the regimental bands. It pro- 
vides fine selections from Wagner, Beet- 
hoven and Chopin, as well as from the prin- 
cipal Italian composers, ancient and mod- 
ern. For those of the public who can 
brave the temperature of the theaters there 
are the Adriano where “Carmen” and the 
“Pagliacci” can frequently be heard, and 
the Quirino. which is doing fair business 
with the “Prince of Pilsen.” 

At the Adriano the American baritone, 
Raymond Loder, continues successful. He 
tells me that he will sing in the same 
theater in the beginning of next Fall, and 
that he is scheduled for the Mercadante of 
Naples in December. 

A writer in a popular daily paper has 
been throwing out the suggestion that 
before the “Parisina” of Mascagni and 
D’Annuzio be presented to the _ public, 
somebody ought to revive the opera with 
the same title by Donizetti, libretto by 
Felice Romani. This writer seems to con- 
sider that both Donizetti’s music for 
“Parisina,’ and Romani’s version of the 
story would take a good deal of beating 
even by such masters of their arts as the 


composer of “Cavalleria” and the poet 
who wrote “La Nave.” 

The same writer points out that Giuseppe 
Verdi intended to call his penultimate 
opera “Iago,” out of respect for Rossini 
who had previously written an “Otello.” 
Verdi was probably overruled in the matter, 
but anyway he had scruples such as do not 
seem to appeal to the present adapters of 
the somber story of “Parisina.” 


Tosti’s Vigorous Old Age 


Francesco Paolo Tosti is still in his 
native country of the Abbruzzi, enjoying 
the fresh breezes of Francavilla a Mare. 
Among his friends there he is known as 
Ciccio Tosti, which may be interpreted as 
“Stout” or “Fat” Tosti. He is naturally 
not only popular in the district, but is 
considered one of its glories. A local paper 
has published a series of pictures of the 
“glorioso musicista,” as he appeared at 
Rome in 1878, at Milan in 1884, at Naples 
in 1872, and as he is now in his old and 
honored age. Signora Tosti is also por- 
trayed with her husband. During his stay 
at Francavilla, Tosti has set to exquisite 
music some verses to the “Mare d’Ab- 
bruzzo,” the sea which washes his native 
shore, written by the poet Cesare de Titta. 
The composer’s admirers congratulate him 
and themselves on the fact that his long 


_ sojourn in London has not caused him to 


forget his native environment. 

Riccardo Zandonai, composer of “Con- 
chita,” has, it is announced here, finished 
his new opera, “Melenis,”’ and will soon 
be engaged on D’Annuzio’s version of 
“Francesca da Rimini.” He will also take 
in hand the libretto for a comic opera ex- 
tracted from one of the plays of Eugene 
Scribe, probably the vaudeville, “La femme 
qui se jette par la fenétre,” written in 1849. 

For next season the San Carlo of Naples 
has an interesting list of operas. The sea- 
son will be opened with Wagner’s “Rhein- 
gold,” which has not yet been presented 
in that city; the tenor, Borgatti, is en- 
gaged for this. Then will follow “Iris,” 
with Maria Farneti and the tenor, Gubel- 


lini; “Wally,” with the soprano, Cervi- 
Caroli; “Isabeau,” with the soprano, Far- 
neti, and the tenor, Grassi; the “Fan- 
ciulla.’ with the soprano, Burzio, tenor, 
Corti, and baritone, Galeffi; “Otello,” with 
the soprano, Muzio, tenor, Chiodo, and 
baritone, Cigada: “Conchita,” the “Secret 


of Suzanne,” the “Jewels of the Madonna,” 


” and a few other operas of minor 
Victor 


“Manon, 
note, including the old “Trovatore.” 
Gui will be the conductor. 


A Toscanini ‘‘Débacle’’? 


The Orfeo, published in Rome, July 28, 
referring to the so-called “débacle” at the 
Colon of Buenos Ayres, calls upon Con- 
ductor Arturo Toscanini to vindicate him- 
self from the accusations of those who 
want to make him responsible for the 
breakdown. It appears that it is called in 
Buenos Ayres la pm clamorosa débacle 
teatrale. Accordingly Maestro Toscanini is 
besought to clear himself for the sake of 
his own fame and for the honor of art. 
This whole business has caused some sur- 
prise and pain in Rome, where Toscanini 
justly enjoys a high reputation as a musi- 
cian and a conductor. In fact some people 
can hardly imagine how the alleged col- 
lapse of the Colon could have come about, 
considering the reputation enjoyed by Tos- 
canini in two hemispheres. Although he 
has been a good deal away from Rome, 
the great conductor is forgiven by the 
Romans by reason of his predominance in 
the world of music and his supreme gifts 
as an interpreter. 

In the paper above quoted, Signor Ilde- 
brando Pizzetti declares that it is high time 
that Guido Tacchinardi should be known 
outside Florence. This is to herald Tacch- 
inardi’s new “opera mistica,” a sort of 
oratorio- or “concerto vocale e sinfonico.” 
It is entitled “Gesu di Nazareth.” Signor 
Pizzetti says that he has read its score, 
heard it played at the piano, and can boldly 
affirm that it is one of the finest works of 
its kind that has been composed in Italy 
during the last fifty years. And this not 
alone by reason of its splendid form, its 
skillful development, its contrapuntal 
effects, but also by the wealth of poetry 
and passion with which it is pervaded. 
Signor Pizzetti finally declares that if the 
work had been written by a Frenchman or 
a German it would soon be heard not only 
in the great foreign music centers, but also 
in Italy, where even the most ardent na- 
tionalists would be unanimous in praising 
it. It is to be hoped that Signor Pizzetti’s 
arguments in favor of his friend Tacch- 
inardi will bear fruit, 

WALTER LONERGAN. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE PLANS 





Regular Sessions of New York Music 
School to Begin in October 


Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, director of the 
Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing, New 
York, has been conducting a Summer 
course at her Summer home in Brookfield 
Center, Conn., where she has been prepar- 
ing a few of her advanced pupils for pro- 
fessional work. 

Mme. Ziegler announces that all of the 
senior class singers who passed the Spring 
examinations and who were preparing for 
professional work have taken engagements 
for the coming season. Rebecca Dubbs will 
sing Conscience in “Everywoman,” for 
Henry W. Savage; Emma C. Nagel is 
understudy for Annabel in DeKoven’s 
“Robin Hood”; Ida M. Cowen is singing 
parts in a company which is presenting 
operatic excerpts in vaudeville, while some 
of the undergraduates have obtained choir 
and chorus positions. 

The Ziegler Institute, in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House Building, will open its 
regular sessions the first Thursday in Oc- 
tober, teaching the regular subjects such as 
singing, dramatic action, languages, sight- 
singing and harmony. Gardner Lamson 
will have charge of the opera classes and 
Brewer Brown will open a new department 
for speech culture and the drama. Dr. 
Blumgarten, who has been appointed one 
of the directors of the institute, will give 
lectures and instruction on general hygiene 
and the care of the voice, while Mme. Zieg- 
ler will personally supervise the vocal in- 
struction of every pupil. Preparatory les- 
sons will begin September 19, and applica- 
tions will be received during the month of 
September. 

An important new feature will be the 
large opera chorus under the direction of 
Charles D’Albert, director of the American 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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“RED RIBBON” FOR VINCENT D’INDY 





French Composer and Etienne Gaveau Awarded the Coveted Decoration 
of the Legion of Honor—Successful American Pupils in Paris of 


Mme. de Sales 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5, Villa Niel, Paris, 
August 10, 1912. 


HE little red ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor, which every Frenchman lives 
in the fond hope of seeing some day on 
his coat lapel, made the pulse of musicians 
beat quicker this year when it adorned the 
buttonhole of two men prominent in the 
music world—Vincent d’Indy and M. Ga- 
veau. 

The Summer shower—a Scotch mist at 
the most—of red ribbons is usualy devoted 
to rewarding notabilities in the field of let- 
ters, music and fine arts. The Winter 
shower—a downpour some say—rewards 
the politicians. Sceptics express astonish- 
ment, at these semi-annual promotions, that 
there can still be individuals in France who 
are not decorated with the Legion of 
Honor, but, as a matter of fact, the civilian 
beneficiaries do not exceed 30,000. 

Vincent d’Indy is the head of the Schola 
Cantorum, where he has devoted himself to 
upholding the music ideals of his master, 
César Franck. He is the noted composer 
of the “Chant de la Cloche,” of “Wallen- 
stein,” of the “Etranger,”’ of “Fervaal,” 
which the Opéra will soon produce, and of 
a Symphony in B Flat, one of the most 
prodigious monuments of symphonic music. 

M. d’Indy is an incomparable orchestra 
conductor. He is a traditionalist, a be- 
liever that spontaneous generation 1s non- 
existent, that art is one long chain, that 
the present is dependent upon the past. He 
composes his programs in such a manner 
that they may offer an object lesson. He 
reserves a place for those who have disap- 
peared. He resuscitates those who have 
been forgotten. He welcomes. newcomers 
from every school. 

Etienne Gaveau, the fortunate owner of 
the other red ribbon, is head of the great 
piano concern which bears his name. He 
has continued the business begun by his 
father in the middle of the last century and 
has recently erected a magnificent structure 
in the heart of the city wherein is situated 
the Salle Gaveau, one of the largest and 
finest auditoriums in Paris. 


Saint-Saéns as a Traveler. 


Excelsior has heralded the fact that 
Saint-Saéns is an indefatigable traveler and 
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~ has journeyed 16,000 miles in the last seven 


months. His travels have carried him 
throughout France, to England, Belgium, 
Germany, Italy, Algeria and Egypt. An 
amusing anecdote is told concerning the 


sults in so short a time as with Miss Leigh. 
I have always, as a rule, won out with a 
pupil and succeeded in developing a voice 
whenever there existed fair foundation, 
but never have I seen my principles carried 
to such a happy and quick conclusion as in 
the case of Miss Leigh. She possesses a 
remarkable soprano voice of rare crystal- 
like timbre. Her organ is wonderfully de- 


veloped and should she ever undertake a 
grand opera career I am positive she would 
win a striking success.” 

But Miss Leigh assures her friends that 
she does not aspire to 


climb the dizzy 





In the Upper Left-Hand Picture Appears Bella Alkins, an American Singer, For- 


merly of the Metropolitan, and Now in Light Opera; 
Is a Paris Cartoonist’s Conception of Vincent d’Indy, the Composer; 


the Upper Right-Hand 
in the 


Centre Is Grace Leigh, a Light Opera Singer, Pupil of Mme. de Sales; and 


in the Lower Left-Hand Corner Appears Mr. 


Hopkins (Photo Copyright by 


Famechon & Lejards), Who Won First Prize in Singing This Year at the 
National Conservatory of Music, Paris 


composer of “Samson et Dalila” by the 
noted painter, Georges Clairin: 

“IT was in Egypt and had installed myself 
at the foot of the temple of Karnak, in or- 
der to paint a marvelous basso-relievo. | 
had been working for more than an hour 
when suddenly a fantastic sight presented 
itself to me. A man, apparently sprung 
from nowhere, was standing motionless like 
a statue on a rock. He wore a tropical 
helmet and costume. His hand, half raised, 
held a big stick. ‘It is I,’ cried the appari- 
tion in a deep voice. It was Saint-Saéns, 
delighted to have scared me, and of whose 
presence in Egypt I was ignorant.” 

Americans in Paris are particularly proud 
of one of their number, Mme. Regina de 
Sales, many of whose pupils have achieved 
brilliant successes in the last season in 
grand opera throughout Europe. Few sing- 
ing teachers have met with such happy re- 
sults in voice placing, and this exceptional 
aptitude of Mme. de Sales has been strik- 
ingly evidenced recently in the person of 
Grace Leigh of New York. Miss Leigh is 
well known in musical comedy throughout 
America, where she starred on many oc- 
casions and toured with Anna Held. Her 
fame, however, was due more to her per- 
sonality and clever stage play than to her 
vocal accomplishments. She was known, in 
fact, as a talented dancer and a _ bright 
comedienne and it was upon such gifts that 
her success had been established. Few 
knew her as a singer and many of her 
friends at home will undoubtedly be sur- 
prised to learn that the sprightly Grace 
Leigh of musical comedy fame possesses 
what may some day turn out to be one of 
the most remarkable of soprano voices. 


Art of Mme. de Sales 


All credit is due to Mme. de Sales for 
having discovered and brought to its pres- 
ent perfection the voice of this young 
singer. Mme. de Sales excels in just this 
kind of work, in tasks where delicacy of 
touch and intuition are essential. Her art 
consists, as does all true art, in apparently 
effortless realization of her ideal. She does 
not seem to work on a pupil’s voice as other 
teachers are wont to do. She talks to the 
pupil at great length. She explains fully 
her conception of the art of singing; what 
her experience is; what her principles are; 
what the details of her method are and 
upon what the latter is founded. Her per- 
sonality is so great that she seems to ab- 
sorb that of her pupils and to substitute her 
strong will-power for their own, thus being 
able to guide them more rapidly. 


“Never in my career,” said Mme. de Sales 
to me, “have I achieved such complete re- 


heights of grand opera. She intends to de- 
vote herself to light opera. Much of her 
dramatic gifts and personality are due, be- 
yond doubt, to what she has inherited from 
her great-grandmother, a woman of re- 
markable temperament, Evelina Hanka, the 
Polish countess, who was the guiding spirit 
of the great Balzac. 

Among the many pupils of Mme. de Sales 
who have won a name in grand opera may 
be counted: Kathleen Lockhart, of Los An- 
geles, who won a brilliant success last sea- 
son with Hammerstein in London; Blanche 
Ruby, formerly of the Royal French Opera 
of The Hague and later of the Savage 
Opera Company; Alys van Gelder, of the 
Regensburg and Bayreuth Operas; Ottie 
Carlyle, dramatic soprano of the Paris 
Grand Opera; André Ferrier, of the Paris 
Opéra Comique and Gaité Lyrique; Berta 
Morena, of the Metropolitan Opera, New 
York; Marcia van Dresser, of Covent Gar- 
den and the Royal Opera of Frankfort. 


Bella Alkins in Light Opera 


Paris has evinced much interest in the 
appearances on the light opera stage of 
Bella Alkins, an American, who sang un- 
der the name of Isabelle l’Huillier during 
1909 and 1910 at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, and in Berlin, Dres- 
den, Nice and other large European cities. 
She has decided to devote herself hereafter 
to light opera. She studied “The Merry 
Widow” under Franz Lehar and has sung 
it with marked success in Paris at the 
Apolo Theater. She will spend the Sum- 
mer at Viareggio and coach there under the 
direction of Isidore Braggiotti, who has a 


singing school in Florence in Winter and 
in Viareggio in Summer. 

Henri Varillat, the French baritone, who 
sang in opera in 1908 in New Orleans and 
throughout the United States and Canada 
with Lipkowska, Clément and Alda, is now 
singing at the American Church in the rue 
de Berri. He has just been engaged for 
the coming season of light and grand opera 
at Lyons. DANIEL Lynps BLount. 





CHANGES IN TORONTO HALL 


Vienna Pianist and New York Baritone 
Join Columbian Conservatory 


Toronto, Can., Aug. 19.—When Massey 
Hall, Canada’s largest musical auditorium, 
is opened for the coming season the exten- 
render it 
At the close of last season 


sive improvements will almost 
unrecognizable. 
the hall was brought up to the 


local laws, and during 


safety re- 
quirements of the 
the Summer the object has been to make it 
comfortable. The improvements will cost 
$40,000 and include the 
hall, alterations to the entire 
ventilating systems, and the installation of 


reseating of the 
heating and 


some brand new conveniences. New seats 
have been added, without regard to ex- 
pense, and by giving the patrons more room 
the capacity of the hall has been cut down 
by two hundred, making it about thirty-two 
hundred. The balcony seats have been 
further elevated and the ground floor seats 
given a more pronounced slant. 

Alexander Adamson, of Dundee, Scot- 
land, for forty years superintendent of 
singing in the public schools of that city, 
has been in Toronto arranging for a series 
of lectures in this country and the United 
States. 

The theater musicians of Toronto have 
been unable to reach an agreement with 
the managers and substitute orchestras may 
be called for. A general advance in pay 
was demanded. 

Percy Redferne MHollinshead, a_ well- 
known Toronto tenor, has left for Italy, 
where he will enter upon a long course 
of training in operatic roles. 


Thee Columbian Conservatory of Music 
has added to its forces Walter Kirsch- 
baum, a pianist of high rank, who has 


scored many Viennese successes, and Fran- 
cis Fischer Powers, a baritone, of New 
York City. The Columbian directors have 
absorbed the Metropolitan School of Music 
and will reorganize its equipment. Other 
branches are running successfully in Mont- 
real, Windsor and Guelph. 

The Hambourg Conservatory of Music 
has added to its staff David Ross, bari- 
tone, recently of Ifranklin, Pa., where he 
was a member of the quartet financed by 
Gen. Charles Miller, of the Standard Oil 
Company, for the choir of the First Baptist 
Church. This connection will likely be 
retained, his Toronto services utilizing four 
days a week. 

Rachelle Copeland, a 
Blanchford, has left for Russia, to con- 
tinue her violin studies with Leopold Auer. 


R. b. 


pupil of Frank 


English Tenor at Chautauqua 
William H. 


Chautauqua, 


Pagdin, the English tenor at 
scored a pronounced success 
as the soloist for the month of July at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. Mr. Pagdin’s work in 
the several cantatas and in his groups of 
songs established him as a favorite with his 
audiences. He will appear in a number of 
important oratorio performances next sea- 
son which Manager Walter R. Anderson is 
booking for him. 


Mme. Sturkow Ryder Plays in Bremen 


Mme, Theodora Sturkow Ryder, the Chi 
cago pianist who is now in Europe, won 
another success last week when she played 
in Bremen, according to advices just re- 
ceived in New York. 
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A GERMAN ESTIMATE OF HELEN 
KELLER’S MUSICAL ATTAINMENTS 





periments. 





How the Deaf and Blind Girl 
Remarkable Feeling for Rhythm—Professor Stern’s Ex- 


“Listens”? to the Piano—Her 








European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Goltzstrasse 24, 


August 9, 1912. 
HE educated German is perhaps as well 
informed on the subject of Helen 


Keller and her remarkable attainments as 
the average American. But notwithstand- 
ing Miss Keller’s contention that she is able 
to appreciate any musical composition 
through the medium of the piano by placing 
her hand on the instrument (see her books, 
“History of My Life” and “My World”), 
German psychologists have hitherto been 
almost unanimously of the opinion that the 
statement represented a case of self-decep- 
tion on Miss Keller’s part. Among those 
formerly sharing this opinion was the pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University of 
Breslau, Dr. W. Stern. During a recent 
visit of Professor Stern to the United 
States he availed himself of the opportunity 
to see Miss Keller for the avowed purpose 
of testing her musical faculties. A recent 
article by the professor in the Journal of 
P sychology reveals a change of attitude and 
confirms Miss Keller’s statement. His ex- 
periments are described as follows: 

‘After I had seated myself at the piano 
Miss Keller leaned against the instrument, 
placing her entire hand and arm on top 
of the case. I first began with a simple 
melody in 4/4 time, accentuating the 
rhythm as sharply as possible. Miss Keller 
then began beating the time with her free 
hand, terming the composition a ‘Soldiers 
March.’ At this I played a Strauss ‘Donau 
Waltz.’ This produced a striking effect on 
Miss Keller. The swaying of her body and 
her joyful, changing facial expression re- 
vealed a state of undeniable emotional exal- 
tation. That the mood was feigned is ab- 
solutely out of the question. _ 

After the waltz Miss Keller 


cor- 


rectly defined its character as ‘a country 
dance. In calling the Chopin Funeral 
March, which folowed, a ‘lullaby,’ Miss 


Keller was not as far from the truth as our 
first impression would lead us to believe, 
its general character being soft and plain- 
tive—elegiac as well as tragic. My further 


slight pause a high tone (a distance of 
about three octaves), Miss Keller was able 
to differentiate immediately, correctly 
naming them ‘low’ and ‘high.’ She also 
recognized a trill as such.” 

That one who has attained the astound- 
ing mental and psychological development 
of Miss Keller through the mere sense of 
touch may appreciate the emotional con- 
tents of a musical composition solely 
through the sense of rhythm and the in- 
tensity of vibration is not difficult to under- 
stand. That the ever-varying intensity of 
vibration and infinite change of rhythm, as 
a direct expression of human feeling would 


appeal to Miss Keller’s emotions to an ex- 
traordinary degree is also so evident as to 
need no further explanation. The effect of 
vibration on the sense of hearing is, of 
necessity, a sealed book to her. Tone and 
melody do not exist in her consciousness. 
To her music is only a combination of 
rhythms, ever changing in the order of suc- 
cession and intensity, but as such she is 
perhaps as keenly aware of their character 
and psychological significance as ‘some mil- 
lion or more of her 1,500,000,000 fellow- 
beings who are in possession of all five 
senses. 


Helen Keller as a Singer 


Boston, Aug. 16.—The wonderful Helen 
Keller, who was born blind, deaf and dumb, 
has now added singing to her accomplish- 
ments, as she demonstrated at the Harvard 
Medical School to-day. She astonished and 
delighted an assemblage of savants by sing- 
ing an octave on Sol and Fa and Re, the 
tones being clear and sweet. Through her 
teacher, Professor White, of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Miss Keller 
showed her remarkable control of her vocal 
cords, tongue and lips. Professor White 
says that Miss Keller has the rare sense 
of absolute pitch. 








NEW BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 





OBERT GRAU has issued the third vo 

ume of his book of reminiscence and 
history, “The Stage in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,”* including every ramification of the 
amusement business from grand opera to 
moving pictures, with the latter industry 
gaining the attention to which it is entitled 
by its rapid growth. Mr. Grau makes no 
pretense at continuity in his various chap- 
and a statement of the aims of the 
New Theater founders may be “sand- 
wiched” between a description of “pop” 
vaudeville and an account of a new me- 
chanical device for stage lighting. To the 
vast army of people, however, who are 
eager to read everything connected with 
the theater, this book cannot fail to be of 
much interest. 

Musical affairs are rather fully treated in 
the volume. For instance the greater part 
of a chapter is devoted to the grand opera 
situation, with special consideration paid 
to the financial side of the enterprise. The 
prosperity in the concert field is commented 
upon, with a reference to the operations of 
some of the musical managers, the Wolf- 
sohn Bureau, M. H. Hanson, Loudon Charl- 
ton, Frederic Shipman, R. E. Johnston, 
Mare Lagen and Haensel & Jones. 


cers, 


*“Tip STAGE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.” 
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Further subjects discussed are the work 
of the phonograph companies; the careers 
of Pasquale Amato and Albert Spalding; 
the encouragement of American operatic 
composers; efforts of Henry W. Savage 
and the Aborns for opera in English; 
talking machine concerts in public schools ; 
drawing powers of singers in concert, with 
Patti as the record holder; philanthropy 
of wealthy music lovers; the story of Leo 
Ornstein; activities of L. E. Behymer; the 
splendid record of the late Julian Edwards; 
symphony orchestras on the Pacific Coast; 
the Saturday Club of Sacramento and other 
Coast organizations of women; musical 
industry in Canada; Orville Harrold’s Lon- 
don success; William C. Carl’s career as an 
organist; Offenbach’s visit to America and 
Arthur Nikisch’s American tour. 

In addition Mr. Grau gives his selections 
of what he considers the “twenty greatest” 
in music and the stage, as follows: 

Beethoven, Offenbach, Gilbert and Sullivan, 
Shakespeare, Wagner, Verdi, Edison, Samuel S. 
Shubert, Richard Mansfield, Otto H. Kahn, Bern- 
hardt, Mary Anderson, Patti, B. F. Keith, Charles 
Frohman, Augustin Daly, David Belasco, Oscar 
Hammerstein and David Warfield. 


Among the many illustrations in the 
book are portraits of Henry Russell, Mrs. 
IF. H. Snyder, Mme. Gerville - Réache, 
Viadimir de Pachmann, Loudon Charlton, 
W. Spencer Jones, Robert Slack, Fitzhugh 
W. Haensel, Clifford Lott, Mare Lagen, 
John C. Freund, William C. Carl, Clarence 
Eddy, Ernest Carter and Heinrich Conried. 
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DUCATIONAL Vocal Studies,”+ by 
John D. Brunk, musical editor of 

the “Church and Sunday-School Hymnal” 
and Professor of Music in Goshen College, 
Goshen, Ind., has been issued by the Men- 
nonite Publishing House, Scottdale, Pa. 


This book has been written and especially 
arranged for the fundamental work of good 
devotional and general singing, and it is 
the first work of its kind published by the 
sanction of the publishing committee of 
the Mennonite Church. It is intended to 
be used as a text book in educational insti- 
tutions, church singing and general singing 
classes. The Mennonite people are dis- 
tinguished as a singing people, and this book 
is intended to help keep up the standard of 
the devotional music of this church. 

The author intends the book to impart to 
the student of vocal music an adequate 
method of tone thinking, from which he 
may become an efficient reader. The large 
group of exercises is indicative of the 
author’s conviction that a habit is not 
formed except by numerous repetitions. 

The first part of the volume consists of 
exercises in three grades. Part two is 
composed of songs, usually in four parts, 
graded from very easy to difficult, with the 
songs classified according to key. Many 
of these numbers are by the author of the 
book. A full explanation of the rudiments 
of music is given in part three. Voice 
culture is taken up in the fourth part, with 
two kinds of instruction, one an explana- 
tion of the use of the voice, and the other 
consisting of exercises which are designed 
to be useful in gaining control of the 
voice. The remainder of the book is de- 
voted to a dictionary of musical terms. 
The volume promises to gain excellent re- 
sults in the field for which it was written. 


BR. S.C. 
VocaL 
published by the 
Scottdale, Pa. 


7 “EDUCATIONAL 
Brunk: 


House, 


Stuptgs,” by John D. 
Smee Publishing 
Price, 35 cents. 


PEABODY DRAMATIC COURSE 


Mr. Hickman to Head New Department 
at Baltimore School 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 12.—Harold Randolph, 
director of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, has announced the establishment of 
a department of Dramatic Expression. 
This course will 
be especially valu- 
able for those de- 
sirous of fitting 
themselves for an 
operatic career. 
Mr. Randolph has 
completed arrange- 


ments to have 
Robert N. Hick- 
man take full 
charge of this 
work. For the past 
three years Mr. 


Hickman has been 
professor of ora- 
torv at the George 
Washington Uni- 
versity in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 





Photo by Bachrach, Wash. 
Robert N. Hickman, 


Head of Dramatic As an actor his 
Department, Peabody . £ 
Conservatory wor irst attract- 


ed the attention of 
Daniel Frohman, who brought him to 
America from his native country, England, 
where he was appearing at Foote’s Theater, 
in London. After a successful tour of 
this country with the Boston Museum Com- 
pany, he went under the management of 
Charles Frohman, directing and playing in 
some of Mr. Frohman’s most notable pro- 
ductions. Mr. Hickman has been associated 
at different times with almost every well 
known actor upon the stage. For twenty 


years he has been a member of the Lambs 


Club of New York. 

With the addition of this course the con- 
servatory offers to the student ambitious 
for an operatic career excellent advantages, 
in connection with the opera school, under 
the immediate direction of Mr. Randolph. 


Wee I 





TO HEAD MICHIGAN SCHOOL 





Veatch Assumes Directorship of 
Alma Conservatory 


Bic Rapips, Micu., Aug. 12.—Reese Far- 
rington Veatch, a baritone pupil of Charles 
S. Wengerd, formerly dean of the Ohio 
Northern University College of Music at 
Ada, Ohio, has recently accepted the posi- 
tion of director of the Alma College Con- 
servatory of Music at Alma, Mich. Be- 
sides having graduated under Mr. Wen- 
gerd, Mr. Veatch has done special work 
with L. A. Phelps, of Chicago, the Ameri- 
can teacher of Clarence Whitehill, the dis- 
tinguished baritone of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company. 

During the last two years Mr. Veatch 
has been teaching and conducting choruses 
at Big Rapids and at Cadillac, Mich. The 
Lyric Glee Club, a male chorus which he 
organized, has given ten concerts in this 
and neighboring cities. The following 
choral works have been given under his 
direction: “The Holy City,” by Gaul; “The 
Rose Maiden,’ by Cowen; “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast,” by Coleridge-Taylor and 
chorus selections from “The Bohemian 
Girl,” “The Messiah,” “The Creation,” and 
Gounod’s “Redemption.” 

The following artists have been heard 
under Mr. Veatch’s direction: Marcus 
Kellerman, baritone; Hugo Kortschak, vio 
linist; Esther May Plumb, contralto; Alice 
Genevieve Smith, harpist; William Richard 
Waghorne, composer and organist; Eliza- 


Mr. 


beth Bruce Wikstrom, mezzo-soprano; 
Edythe Evlyn Reilly, ‘cellist; Roderick 
White, violinist; Carl E. Craven, tenor, and 


Anna Hensen Michaelson, soprano. At 
Mr. Veatch’s suggestion the Woman’s Club 
of this city will continue the artists’ course 
next season. Mr. Veatch will give a fare 
well song recital here on August 21. 
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BUSY MUSIC DAYS AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Concerts Follow One Another in Quick Succession—Director Hallam 
Lectures on Music in Public Schools—Vaudeville Entertainment 


for Sherwood Memorial Fund 


HAUTAUQUDA, N. Y., Aug. 19—A 
performance that was unique, espe- 
cially here at Chautauqua, was the one 
which was given in Higgin’s Hall on the 
evening of August 14 for the benefit of the 
Sherwood Memorial Studio. The Sher- 
wood Memorial was erected during the past 
year at a large expense and at the annual 
Old First Night Exercises this season the 
gift that comes in the shape of monetary 
donations for the improvements on the 
grounds was to be used toward defraying 
the expense of the erection of this building. 
A vaudeville performance was decided 
upon and the performance took place be- 


fore a packed house. Note the names of 
the celebrities who took part: Mrs. E. T. 
Tobey, directress; Frank Croxton, Sol Mar- 
cosson, Charles Washburn, Myron A. Bick- 
ford, Alfred Hallam, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Lynn B. Dana, George Vincent, Henry Vin- 
cent, Orley See, Elmer Brown, Flavio 
Gentile, George Rowland, Percy Boynton, 
Austin Conradi. 

The soprano for August is Marie Stapel- 
ton-Murray, a favorite singer from Pitts- 
burgh, and one who made numberless ad- 
mirers at Chautauqua last season. Marie 
Stone Langston, the contralto for August, 
is a new artist in Chautauqua who has been 
very cordially welcomed. Miss Langston is 
a Philadelphian and has done her vocal 
study both in Philadelphia and New York 
under the best teachers. Benjamin E. Ber- 
ry, the tenor soloist for August, has already 
made a favorable impression on Chautau- 
qua. He comes from Boston, where he was 
tenor soloist at King’s Chapel, but is now 
occupying the same position at Grace 
Church, New York, a place to be envied by 
any tenor. The bass for August is William 
Beard, a singer with an excellent method, 
which, added to a voice of rich native 
beauty, makes him a popular concert and 
oratorio artist. 

The Chautauqua Junior Choir furnishes 
the musical part of the Children’s Church 
each Sunday and is delightful in its part 
of that service. The freshness of the 
voices is charming and they sing their an- 
thems with the same excellence that the 
Senior Choir does at the adult church ser- 
vice. At last Sunday’s service the offer- 
ing was “Praise Ye the Father” by Gounod, 
which was sung with excellent attention to 
attack and expression under the baton of 
Alfred Hallam. 

The regular Sunday evening sacred song 
service was given on the evening of the 
11th, the large amphitheater being crowded 
despite the inclement weather. The pro- 
gram for this song service was as follows 

Anthem, “The City Beautiful,’ 
itauqua Choir; Solo, ‘‘Whoso 
Mr. Beard; Solo, “Hear Ye 
Mendelssohn, Marie 
Quartet, ““Remember Now Thy Creator, 
Messrs. Grout, Bird, 
“He Was Despised’ (Messiah), 
Stone Langston; Solo, “By the Waters of Baby 
lon,” Howell, Mr. Berry; 
Barnby, Chautauqua Choir; Organ 
“Largo,” Handel, Henry B. Vincent. 


Israel” (Elijah), 


At the regular Sunday Interlude on Au- 
gust 11 Henry B. Vincent, resident organist 
at Chautayqua, was heard in the following 
interesting program, a large audience being 
in attendance: 

Marche Religioso, Best; Spring Song (from the 
South), Lemare; Largo (from the New World 
Symphony), Dvorak; Canzonette, Wolstenholme; 
March Funébre, Chopin; Communion, Batiste. 

On Monday afternoon, August 12, the 
first of a series of lecture recitals was given 
in the Hall of Philosophy by Messrs. Ed- 
ward Bering Hitchcock and Miner Walden 
Gallup. These lectures are on Modern 
Dramatic Music and are well worth hearing 
Victor Herbert’s “Natoma” was the opera 
discussed at this recital and these gentlemen 
proved themselves very interesting to an au- 
dience that overflowed the hall. Mr. Hitch- 
cock gave the lecture and Mr. Gallup illus- 
trated his remarks at the piano. The expo- 
sition left the audience with a clear idea of 
the book of “Natoma.” The numbers that 
were the most pleasing to the audience were 
the “I List to the Trill in Golden Throats,” 
the “Vaquero Song,” Paul's “Love Song” 


Federlein, Chau- 
Dwelleth,’’ Spry, 


Stapelton-Murray; Male 
” Rhodes, 
grown and Hallam; Solo, 
Handel, Marie 


Chorus, “‘Gloria Patri,’’ 
Postlude, 


and the “Dagger Dance,” which were well 


played by Mr. Gallup. 
Mr. Hallam Lectures Before Council 
The final meeting of the Educational 


Council for the 1912 season was held the 
afternoon of the 12th, when Alfred Hal- 








the extreme prices demanded for the most 
elementary instruction. 

On Monday evening, August 12, the 
Chautauqua Choir, Orchestra, the soloists 
for August, Sol Marcosson, violinist; 
Ernest Hutcheson, pianist; the Chautauqua 
String Quartet and the pupils of Sol Mar- 
cosson, were heard in an ambitious pro- 
gram under the direction of Alfred Hal- 
lam. Frederick Shattuck was the accom- 
panist. A large audience, one of the largest 
of the season, heard the concert and showed 
its delight and appreciation by most vo- 
ciferous and prolonged applause at the 
close of every number. The program was 
announced as an operatic concert and the 





Frank Croxton in the Center of the Top Row and His Vocal Class at Chautauqua 


lam, head of the Chautauqua Music Depart- 
ment, spoke on the “Value of Music in the 
Public Schools.” 

Mr. Hallam told of education in England, 
contrasting the teaching of music in the 
schools of this country with that, showing 
the growth of the teaching of music in the 
schools in the past few years. As a regular 
part of the curriculum it is coming to be 
recognized as an invaluable aid in intellec- 
tual as well as cultural development. There 
is no better mind training than the training 
to read simple music. The question which 
is presented to the mind is a complex 
one, that of time, pitch and the accompany- 
ing word. 

In teaching music the greatest lack is 
positiveness. The teacher of course must 
know what he is trying to teach and must 
have certain things definitely fixed in mind 
that he wants to teach. After all, sight 
reading is like learning a language; it is 
merely a system of signs and symbols to 
learn so as to interpret in tones. The real 
study of music is the study of notation, not 
the production of tones. There is not a 
great deal to be learned in acquiring the 
necessary knowledge of signs and symbols, 
if we are only positive in our teaching. 

In all the years of experience in teaching 
public school music Mr. Hallam has never 
used a chromatic pitch pipe, for it is only a 
lazy man’s instrument to get away from an 
application of the theory which is_ being 
taught. Use a C pipe and, if your elemen- 
tary teaching has been correctly done, the 
children will be able to locate any required 
pitch. But they must look at the notes be- 
fore them and exercise some thought. 

The chorus is the embodiment of all 
good singing and choral work in the schools 
is essential to the best results. It aids, too, 
in overcoming some of the obstacles of pub- 
lic disapproval, of disapproval by a part of 
the school board, or some of the parents. 
Get the work you are doing before the 
public and these objections will be over- 
come. 

The other great problem and one which 
is even greater in certain States is the high 
school music. Instruction may be given 
in the grades and an aptitude noted in some 
pupils which should be followed up, but in 
the high schools it is either allowed to die 
or is choked by some foolish work as that 
shown by the last regents’ examination in 
New York State, where the questions asked 
were in some cases ridiculous and absurd. 
The demand is for a more scientific ar- 
rangement of music in the curriculum and 
a better chance for those who have the de- 


sire to follow music without having to pay 


majority of the selections bore out the all- 
nouncement. The opening number was the 
Rakoezy March ot Berlioz, which was 
given a splendid, spirited performance by 
the Chautauqua Orchestra. 

The ladies of the Chautauqua Choir, ac- 
companied by the orchestra, gave a delight- 
ful performanee of the Barcarolle from 
Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann” and Ben- 
jamin Berry, tenor, chose as his offering 
the aria “Una Furtiva Lagrima,”’ from 
“L’Elisir d’Amore,” by Donizetti. Mr. 
Berry chose wisely and well in this selec- 
tion, for it exactly suited his voice and he 
presented the number in a most pleasing 
and artistic fashion. Saint-Saéns’s ‘My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” gave Marie 
Stone Langston an opportunity to display 
her rich contralto voice. It is doubtful if 
she has ever shown her work to better ad- 
vantage, at least here, than she did in her 
presentation of this number. Sol Marcos- 
son, with fourteen of his violin pupils, gave 
a splendid reading of Handel’s Largo, all 
those concerned playing with excellent en- 
semble and tune. Mr. Marcosson followed 
this number with a solo, ‘“Gypsy Melodies,” 


Sarasate, which he played in true Hun- 
garian style. 
Irnest Hutcheson played the Mendels- 


sohn Rondo Capriccioso, and though the 
piece is a much hackneyed one, it is always 
a pleasure to hear it done in good fashion 
and taste, and this Mr. Hutcheson does 
without the shadow of a doubt. His inter- 
pretation proved a real delight to his hear- 
ers. Marie Stapelton-Murray sang the aria 
from “Madame Butterfly,” “One Fine Day.” 
She sang with an intenseness of feeling 
that carried her audience with her at every 
tone. She has a fine conception of the aria 
and sang beautifully. 

The Chautauqua String Quartet, com- 
posed of Messrs. Sokalove, See, Bickford 
and Mercadante, all members of the orches- 
tra, played two numbers, an Allegro from 
the Quartet in E Flat by Mozart and an ar- 
rangement of “To a Wild Rose,” by Mac- 
Dowell. Their work showed careful prep- 
aration and their ensemble and dynamic 
contrast were all that could be desired. 

William Beard, basso of the August 
Quartet, sang the Toreador’s Song from 
“Carmen,” which proved to be one of the 
best numbers on the program, and he 
pleased his hearers greatly, judging from 
the applause at the close of his singing. 

The closing number on the program was 
the Quintet and Chorus from Flotow’s ever 
pleasing “Martha.” This was done by the 
choir, orchestra and soloists, assisted by 
Frank Croxton. Frederick Shattuck again 
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demonstrated his ability as an able ac- 
companist. 


Mr. Conradi’s Piano Recital 


On Tuesday afternoon, August 13, in 
Higgins Hall, Austin Conradi gave the sec- 
ond of his piano recitals at Chautauqua this 
season. His program was well chosen both 
as regards the high character of the selec- 
tions and for the opportunity which it gave 
Mr. Conradi for the display of his talents. 
Mr. Conradi has a splendid technic, a pleas- 
ing tone and a style that gives evidence of 
the real artist. One does not tire of his 
playing and at both his recitals here he has 
been received with the utmost enthusiasm. 
His program as presented was as follows: 

Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, Bach; G Minor 
Rhapsody, Brahms; Rondo Capriccioso, Mendels- 


sohn; Sonate in B Flat Minor, Chopin; Inter- 
mezzo, Two Fairy Dances, Humoreske, Conradi. 


On Wednesday afternoon, August 14, 
the Amphitheater and under the direction 
of Alfred Hallam, the Chautauqua Junior 
Choir, assisted by the August soloists, Sol 
Marcosson, violinist, and the Chautauqua 
Orchestra, gave a performance of “The 
Walrus and the Carpenter,” by Percy E. 
letcher. The words of the work were 
taken from “Alice in Wonderland” and 
have been very cleverly set to music by Mr. 
Fletcher. The Children’s Choir acquitted 
itself in a most delightful way, singing the 
cantata in a way that brought forth none 
but words of the highest praise from 
those who heard the performance. At the 
close of the work the young folks show- 
ered Mr. Hallam, their director, with 
flowers, a tribute certainly beautiful and 
well earned by him. 

The second of the 5 o’clock hour recitals 
by Messrs. Hitchcock and Gallup was given 
at the Hall yesterday, at which time they 
gave a double program, “King Robert of 
Sicily” and “Bergliot.” The first selection 
was the musical setting, dedicated to David 
Bispham, of the well-known poem from 
“The Tales of the Wayside Inn.” Mr. 
Hitchcock gave an interpretation of the 
poem and Mr. Gallup’s performance of 
Cole’s music could not have been improved 
upon. The second portion of the program 
was the less widely known work, Bjornsen’s 
“Bergliot,” the musical setting having been 
done by Grieg. 

A popular morning concert was given in 
the Amphitheater on August 17 by the solo- 
ists for August, the Chautauqua Band, 
Senior Choir and the Orchestra. The 
event was for the entertainment of the 
Grangers who met here in convention on 


that day. hn ee. oe, 





Suggests Pipe Organs for Theaters 


Appropos of the musical union row: 

“Let your managers install pipe organs 
in their theaters and they will solve for 
all time the problem of furnishing music 
during performances.” 

Such was the opinion of John J. Mc- 
Clellan, organist of the Tabernacle in Salt 
Lake City, as expressed during his recent 
stay in New York to a reporter for the 
vening Sun, 

“T am glad to see that some theaters are 
taking up the organ,” continued Mr. Mc- 
Clellan. “They should use good organs 
with fine tonal variety. The trouble at 
present is that so many organs sound like 
caliopes. 

“IT am not advocating the abolition of 
orchestras. I believe that the musicians 
who play in orchestras have their mission 
and therefore their right to exist. 

“Their work can be combined harmoni- 
ously and inexpensively with an organ. 
Take seven such musicians and $10,000 
organ and you will get better music than 
you can get from an orchestra of twenty 
pieces.’ 

Mr. McClellan is the conductor of the 


Utah Conservatory of Music with 1,172 
piano pupils. 
Croxton Quartet Personnel Complete 


With the engagement of Arthur Hackett, 
tenor, the personnel of the Frank Croxton 
Quartet was completed this week. Mr. 
Hackett, who is well known throughout the 
New England States, has been appearing 
frequently in concert and oratorio engage- 
ments. 
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Bessie Abott Makes Her Debut in ‘‘ Robin Hood ’’—Five Other 
Grand Opera Stars in the Cast—A New Production for 


By WALTER VAUGHAN 








HE De Koven Opera Company, which 
made such a brilliant- success of the 
revival of Reginald De Koven’s famous 
light opera “Robin Hood” at the New Am- 
sterdam Theater last Spring, resumed its 
run last week at the Knickerbocker 
Theater, the cast including many who as- 
sisted in the previous season. There were 
a few important changes, however. 

The chief of these was the substitution 
of Bessie Abott, in the rdle of Maid Ma- 
rian. While Miss Abott has gained recog- 
nition as a prima donna in many of the 
leading continental opera houses as well as 
at the Metropolitan, this was her first ap- 
pearance in light opera, and those who re- 
member her in the leading roles of many 
of the Italian operas were agreeably sur- 
prised at her work in the lighter field. 

Miss Abott’s voice, always of good qual- 
ity and well handled, seems more fitted to 
the smaller auditorium of the Knicker- 
bocker than to the large Metropolitan, and 
her singing, under these conditions, took 
on added charm. Another uewcomer was 
Herbert Watrous, also from the Metro- 
politan, who, in the role of Will Scarlet, 
made a gratifying début. Vocally he was 
eminently successffil, although in appear- 
ance he suffers somewhat in contrast with 
some of his predecessors in this part. Ethel 
Kent, a young American soprano who has 
been singing in La Scala, Milan, was the 
new Annabel and Aubrey Gates was Sir 
Guy. The remainder of the cast was, as 
formerly, composed of Florence Wickham, 
Walter Hyde, Carl Gantvoort, Edwin Sye- 
vens, Pauline Hall, George Frothingham 
and Dorothy Arthur. The orchestra was 
conducted by Frank E. Tours. 


* * * 
INA ABARBANELL, so long and suc- 
cessfully associated with the ever 


popular ‘““Madame Sherry,” is to be starred 
this season in an American opéra bouffe 
entitled “Miss Princess.” The book is by 
Frank Mandell, lyrics by William John- 
stone and music by Alexander Johnstone, 
who are said to have produced a ve- 
hicle which not only offers every oppor- 
tunity for her talents but fits the charming 
personality of the little prima donna even 
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better than her famous Mme. Sherry rdle. 
“Miss Princess” will be produced early in 
September under the management of John 
Cort. 

* *k * 


HE Casino Theater opened for the sea- 
son on Tuesday night with the first 
New York presentation of “The Merry 


Countess.” This premiére was of special 
importance because the production under 
the name of “The Night Birds” ran all last 
season at the Lyric Theater, London, and 





Violet Ellis, Who Is Singing in De 
Koven’s “Robin Hood” in New York 


was one of the most notable musical pro- 
ductions of the year. The present company 
combines the most prominent of the Eng- 
lish players and a number of equally noted 
American artists, forming an international 
cast of unusual standing. The music of 
the “Merry Countess” (“Die Fledermaus” ) 
is by Johann Strauss, the famous light op- 
era composer and Viennese “Waltz King.” 

Prominent among the English players in 
the production are Maurice’ Farkoa, 
Thomas Shale, Claude Fleming, A. W. Bas- 
comb, and Mabel Burnegs. The leading 
American singers are Jose Collins, Fritzi 
Van Busing, Forest Huff, Frank Farring- 
ton, Martin Brown and Mlle. Dazie. The 
production was staged by Charles Maynard, 
the original Enelish stage drector who came 
to New York for this work. 

x *k * 


HE first ensemble rehearsal of Walter 
Damrosch’s new comic opera, “The 
Dove of Peace,” took place on Monday of 
this week and arrangements for an early 
production of the opera have been com- 
pleted. 

Wiliam J. Wilson has been engaged by 
Mr. Damrosch to make the production and 
Max Hirschfeld will direct the orchestra. 
Pheebe Crosby has been engaged to sing the 
prima donna role. 

x * * 


66° T’HE LOVE WAGER?” is the romantic 

title of the new operetta in which 
Fritzi Scheff will star this season. The 
new piece is by Edith Elis and Messrs. 
W. V. Duncan and Charles J. Hambitzer, 
and the story is based on the comedy 
“Seven Sisters.” Joseph M. Gaites will 
make the production. 

For a number of years Miss Scheff has 
appeared under the management of the Shu- 
berts and last season appeared in Victor 
Herbert’s light opera, “The Dutchess,” and 
later on tour in Johann Strauss’s “Night 
Birds.” 

Rehearsals for the new play have been 
under way for several weeks. The first per- 


formance will be given at Ford’s Theater, 
Baltimore, September 16. 

In Miss Scheff’s company are Harold 
Fore, Edward Martindel, Phoebe Coyne, 
Helen Dietrich, Helen May, Cecil Renard, 
Royden Keith, Horace Wright and William 
Philbrick. 

The latest addidtion to the light opera 
stage from the studio of Oscar Saenger is 
Miss Violet Ellis, who made her début last 
Saturday night in “Robin Hood,” singing 
the part of “Alan-a-Dale.” Miss Ellis 
comes from Milwaukee and is the daughter 
of a wealthy lumberman. 

She has been studying with Mr. and Mrs. 
Saenger for the past two years and has suc- 
cessfully appeared in concert in the East 
and Middle West. 

Miss Ellis has a gorgeous contralto voice, 
rich in color and velvety in quality and her 
singing is a vocal treat. 

She will continue with the “Robin Hood” 
company, understudying Miss Florence 
Wickham. 





A new concert hall will be opened in 
Parma, Italy, next year to celebrate the 
100th anniversary of Verdi’s birth. 


Mme. di Pasquali Recovers from Acci- 
dent 


Mme. Bernice de Pasquali, the popular 
American coloratura soprano, who has won 
distinguished name for herself not only at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, where she 
succeeded Mme. Sembrich, but on the con- 
cert stage throughout the country is recov- 
ering from painful injuries sustained re- 
cently in Boston while she was visiting her 
mother. Mme. Pasquali fell from a pair 
of stairs and dislocated her knee. She is 
now able to walk and expects a complete 
recovery in a few days. Mme. Pasquale 
will resume her operatic and concert work 
this season. : 





Dr. Vogt Sends Greetings 


MusicaAL AMERICA has received a card 
of greetings from Dr. A. S. Vogt, conductor 
of the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, and 
G. H. Parkes and Dr. Harold Clark, of the 
executive board of the celebrated Canadian 
chorus. The card was sent from Dresden, 
where Dr. Vogt and his family were joined 
by their Toronto friends. 





HADLEY’S NEW WORK 
PROVES NOTEWORTHY 


[Continued from page 1] 





howling winds of the storm, amid crashing 
thunder and lighting. 

Ten years elapse and the scene changes 
to the Vale of Arcadia at the shrine of 
Diana. Orion, the mighty hunter, and his 
huntsmen appear, with bibulous old Silenus 
in their train. Pdn sleeps in the sun at the 
base of the statue of Diana. He is awak- 
ened and Silenus invites him to drink. He 
wrathfully scorns the draught, induces them 
to drink from Diana’s charmed well, intox- 
icates them and drives them from the sacred 
spot, reeling to the mad wild music of his 
pipes. 

Night falls and nymphs of the goddess 
appear in the moonlight. They finally crown 
Chloris, the most beautiful of their number, 
as Flora. Pan has brought Zephyrus, now 
grown to manhood, to the scene, where he 
at once falls in love with Chloris. 

Orion, returning angrily, interrupts their 
love-scene. Zephyrus shields Flora, whom 
Orion would take for himself. Orion 
lunges at Zephyrus with uplifted knife 
when in an outburst of thunder an arrow 
from the bow of Diana pierces him through 
the heart, and he falls dead at the foot of 
the statue. The huntsmen carry off the 
body and amidst the adoring nymphs 
Zephyrus leads Flora away. Pan falls asleep 
again at the base of the statue. 

The third scene is the same as the first, 
except that the cave of Astreus is more 
clearly shown. Astreus is discovered, de- 
jected. His quest, aided by the Harpies’s 
efforts, has failed. The Harpies tell him 
how Pan’s music has robbed them of their 
power. Los approaches, leading Flora and 
Zephyrus, and is accompanied by Pan. Eos 
explains her flight, and will return to As- 
treus if he will give his consent to the 
union of Zephyrus and Flora. His longing 
for his wife’s return causes him to do this, 
and he pledges himself. Eos at this mo- 
ment becomes Aurora, the Daughter of the 
Dawn, and is suffused with light. Pan’s 
task of expiation has been accomplished. 
He gives thanks to the gods, and as all 
eyes are turned upon him his deformities 
disappear and he stands forth once more 
perfect as he had been at birth, while the 
forest glows with a great flood of light. 

The part of Pan Mr. Bispham found to 
suit him perfectly, as might well be imag- 
ined, considering its opportunities for 
highly colored characterization. He is re- 
ported to have carried it off with splendid 
success and made a great hit. a 

Messrs. Hotaling and Shiels brought their 
respective and notable powers to bear upon 
the characters of Eos and Orion. The re- 
mainder of the cast was as follows: Zeph- 
yrus (as a child), Master Francis Nielson; 
Zephyrus (as a youth), Harold Baxter; 
Astreus, Myron Wolf; Silenus, Henry A. 
Melvin; Nicothoe, leader of the Harpies, 
Randal Borough; Acholé, another Harpy, 
Harris Allen; Chloris, J. C. Bornin. There 
were also Harpies, Nymphs of Diana, 
Hunters and Fauns. 

A particularly noteworthy and remark- 
able feature was presented in the statue of 
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Diana, greater than life size, by Haig Pat- 
igian, the well-known San_ Francisco 
sculptor and Bohemian. 

Henry Hadley scored a triumph with his 
music for the drama. He is said to have 
done in it the most original work of his 
career, and to have taken a new lease of 
inspiration from the opportunities afforded 
by the presentation of the festival. The 
great opportunity presented by the Jinks 
seems always to have the power of lifting 
the artists who create it above themselves. 
And there appears no exception to the rule 
in the present case. 

Mr. Hadley’s music is said to be highly 
characteristic’ and to have caught with ad- 
mirable sympathy the poetic content of the 
various scenes. His power of instrumenta- 
tion is well known, and one is able to con- 
ceive that he has produced effects of great 
beauty and interest in developing his lead- 
ing themes, which are reproduced in the 
book of the Grove Play. His achievement 
is said to be particularly praiseworthy in 
the tumultuous music of the “Father of 
the Winds” and he has sounded all moods 
from this to the most tender and plaintive. 

Mr. Redding has made strides as a libret- 
tist since he wrote the text of “Natoma” 
for Victor Herbert, as will be seen from 
the following stanza, spoken by Eos to 
Astreus in the third scene: 


One law supreme holds sway in this domain: 

That law which bids the velvet bud to ope 

And catch the fleeting colors of the dawn; 

That same great law which holds the pendent 
Globes 

In rhythmic swing through spaces infinite ;— 

The universal law of Harmony. 

The conception and scheme of the poem 
is on a higher plane than its workmanship, 
considered throughout. 

As in the past, the lighting and other 
electrical effects were managed by that 
wizard of illumination, Edward J. Duffy. 
The stage direction was in charge of Frank 
L. Matheiu and other members of the club 
fulfilled various other functions in the tech- 
nique of the production of the work. 

It is reported that the “Atonement of 
Pan” is not adapted for performance in the 
Greek theater at Berkeley, as was intended, 
but that it is to be repeated on the 24th 
of the month in the Bohemian grove. Fol- 
lowing the usual custom, a concert was 
given with the orchestra, in this case the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, in the 
Grove on Sunday morning following the 
play. The program was largely made up 
from the music of the Jinks of earlier 
years, conducted in each case by the com- 
poser, and was as follows: 

Selection from “The Sons of Baldur,” 
Grove Play 1908, Arthur Weiss; Andante 
Cantabile, violin solo and orchestras, “Ber- 
ceuse,” violin solo and _ strings, Theodor 
Vogt; two movements, suite, “Scenes in Cal- 
ifornia,” Nocturne—Under the Redwoods, 
La Fiesta, H. J. Stewart; selections from 
the “Cave Man” Grove Play 1910, “The 
Ascent of Man” (soloist, Vail Bakewell), 
“The Song of the Flint” (soloist, Henry L. 
Perry), W. J. McCoy; selections from “The 
Atonement of Pan’—The Dance of the 
Harpies, Iutermezzo, The Dance of the 
Nymphs, Entr’acte, Finale, Henry Hadley. 
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MIDSUMMER RECITALS IN CHICAGO 


Anton Foerster and Kirk Towns Appear Before University Audience 
at Mandel Hall—Tschaikowsky Program at MacBurney Studios— 
Musicians’ Union Threatened Trouble for Dippel’s Company 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 6240 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, August 19, 1912. 


AST week’s concert in Mandel Hall, at 
the University of Chicago, was given 
by two artists from the faculty of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, Anton Foerster, 
pianist, and Kirk Towns, baritone, and it 
was indeed a liberal program that they pre- 
sented. The Schubert-Liszt “Wanderer 
Fantasie” and a group each from Chopin 
and Liszt for Mr. Foerster and some nine 
songs for Mr. Towns, not to mention en- 
cores, should have been enough to satisfy 
the hungriest of musical cravings. 

Some delay in the delivery of Mr. Foer- 
ster’s piano placed him decidedly at the 
mercy of an uncongenial and unresponsive 
instrument, but he made the best of it after 
due explanation and apology. His Chopin 
numbers were undoubtedly his best vehicles, 
the Polonaise, op. 53, receiving a virile 
treatment, both forceful and _ resourceful. 
The “Sonetto a Petrarca,’ in E major, was 
a Liszt offering of decidedly refreshing 
quality, sufficiently unhackneyed to be con- 
sidered almost a novelty. There is ever a 
marked sincerity in the presentations of 
Mr. Foerster which compels a receptive at- 
titude of utmost sympathy on the part of 
his audience. 

In Mr. Towns he has a congenial asso- 
ciate who introduces no warring element 
into this placid atmosphere, a condition 
more aptly described by the untranslatable 
and idiomatic Stimmung. The rest afforded 
by his Summer abstinence from teaching 
has improved his vocal quality a hundred 
per cent. The characteristic earnestness he 
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Kirk Towns. This Popular Baritone 
Joined Anton Foerster in Recent Re- 
cital 


displays before the public, if it is applied 
to his work in the studio, would indeed im- 
ply the imparting of a great deal of vital 
force. The art of Mr. Towns is decidedly 
introspective, and he strives to translate that 
innig quality into the idiom of the songs he 
sings. Such numbers as Reynaldo Hahn’s 
“L’Heure Exquise” and his encore, Alexis 


Hollander’s “Die Ablésung,” best illustrate 
this trait. 

_ On the other hand, he waxes quite real- 
istic is such offerings as the “O’casto Fior” 
from Massenet’s “Le Roi de Lahore.” No 
one quarrels with Mr. Towrs’ production in 
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Anton Foerster, the Well-Known Chi- 
cago Pianist, Who Was Recently 
Heard at Mandel Hall 


the upper register of his voice, but there is 
no getting around the fact that his middle 
and lower registers are vastly superior in 
both quality and resonance, and it would 
seem a point of wisdom to give them added 
opportunities for display. A final group 
made up of Elgar’s “Moonlight,” “The 
Lute Player” of Frances Allitsen and Ed- 
ward German’s “My Song Is of the Sturdy 
North” was well received by a friendly 
audience. 

An unpardonable omission would be the 
failure to mention the superlative accom- 
paniments which were afforded by Grace 
3Jeudefeld-Keesler, who added just the 
touch of buoyancy which was necessary to 
the fullest success of the program. The 
next program will enlist the services of 
Hazel Mudge, soprano, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bruno Kuehn, violinist and pianist. 

Another of the delightful evenings with 
different composers which are a feature of 
the musical life of the MacBurney Studios 
in the Fine Arts Building, was a program 
on Tuesday evening devoted to Tschaikow- 
sky and given by Hazel Huntley, contralto, 
and William Lester, accompanist. Both 
Miss Huntley and Mr. Lester preceded the 
musical part of the program with interest- 
ing word sketches of the composer and 
some of his achievements. 

The thirteen songs which made up the 
balance of the program imposed interpreta- 
tive demands which were no small test upon 
any voice. Miss Huntley revealed dramatic 
intensity in the aria from “Jeanne d’Arc,” 
which was in strong contrast to the sim- 
plicity of “Fifinella.” There was, of course, 
“Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt,” beloved of 
all contraltos. As usual the work of Mr. 
Lester raised him far above the customary 
rank of an accompanist. A program made 
up entirely of his songs will be presented on 
the evening of the 20th. 

Some excitement in musical circles was 
created by the report that the Musicians’ 
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Union has threatened interference with the 
orchestral situation at the Auditorium in 
connection with the coming season of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company. The 
breach was. created by the decision of 
George Tyler, dispensing with an orchestra 
in connection with his production of the 
“Garden of Allah,” which precedes the re- 
opening of the house by the opera com- 
pany. As Mr. Tyler is, however, the tem- 
porary lessee of the Auditorium, and is said 
to have no further connection with the op- 
era company, it is thought that the threat- 
ened retaliation by the union will be re- 
considered. 

Notwithstanding his engagement as solo 
’cellist of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, Cornelius Van Vliet has arranged 
to continue his work with the Chicago 
Musical College, returning every two weeks 
from Minneapolis for this purpose. 

On Wednesday evening Arthur Frazer 
presented his pupil, Anna Hurst, in a pri- 
vate recital in Woodland Park. A Mozart 
Sonata, a Chopin Mazurka and Nocturne 
and two selections each from Scharwenka 
and Olsen were given readings marked by 
considerable versatility. Miss Hurst was 
assisted by Minnie Churchill, soprano, in an 
aria from “Mme. Butterfly” and by Edward 
Williams, tenor, in a group of songs by 
Cadman, Marshall and Finden. 

For a short vacation trip Harold Henry 
left last week for Northern Michigan and 
a week later he will proceed across the 
border for another ten days in the vicinity 
of Toronto, returning, however, in time to 
reopen his piano studio in the Fine Arts 
Buslding on September 09. 

NICHOLAS DEVORE. 





Dr. Milner to Tour Here 


Dr. Augustus Milner, a baritone who is 
favorably known in the Middle and far 
West, and who has received his training 
under the capable direction of Mme. Anna 
Eugenie Schoen-René of Berlin, has been 
engaged for a tour in America next season. 
He will arrive here in the Spring, making 
twenty-five appearances in the Pacific coast 
cities. Dr. Milner will remain in Berlin 
meanwhile, filling important concert and 
operatic engagements. Dr. Milner is recog- 
nized as an authoritative interpreter of 
Brahms’s songs and his career has been 
marked by a series of artistic successes. 





ROSE BRYANT, WHO 
WON THE FAVOR OF 
CHAUTAUQUA FOLK 


























Rose Bryant, Contralto, on the Shores 
of Lake Chautauqua 


Rose Bryant, contralto, has finished her 
season's work with a month’s engagement 
as soloist at Chautauqua for July. Since 
that time she has been spending her time in 
the country resting for her concert work 
for the coming season. 

At Chautauqua Miss Bryant made one 
of the biggest successes of any contralto 
engaged there in years. Her voice has suf- 
ficient breadth and power to fill the large 
amphitheater and her style is such that she 
invariably won her audience both in the 
large works given and in her songs on the 
miscellaneous programs. During the month 
Miss Bryant sang at least one large work 
every week and besides this was heard one 
or more times each week in songs and 
arias. 

Giannina Russ, formerly of the Manhat- 
tan, will sing at La Scala next season. 


* 





NEW COMIC OPERAS DIFFICULT TO SING 


New York Teacher Sees End Near 
of Slipshod Music Sung in 
Slipshod Manner 


6¢@ LIPSHOD music and slipshod voices 
The 


standard of light operas and musical come- 


to sing it approach an end. 


dies is soaring. Indeed, at the rate at which 
we progress one may expect that instead of 
the wide chasm between grand opera and 
the lighter stage it will soon become but a 
step.” 

Arthur L. Lawrason, from whose studio 
of voice culture so many theatrical and op- 
era stars have come, continued: 

“Consider ‘The Count of Luxembourg,’ 
to be presented here this season. Voices 
trained in agility, power and quality it ab- 
solutely requires. For its parts no singer 
whose musical training comprises two les- 
sons on the violin and one on the piccolo 
will suffice. 

“There is also Oscar Straus’s new opera, 
which F. C. Whitney will produce here. | 
have heard it with my own ears and know 
that the music is wonderful. Its tonal in- 
tervals are marvelous. There is assuredly 
no doubt that our music in the better class 
theaters is becoming higher grade and in- 
cidentally harder to sing. That is why 
teachers of singing are busy in their reg- 
ular holiday time preparing professionals 
for the rigors of the coming season. 

Mr. Lawrason had to curtail his furlough 
from work to accommodate singers who 
simply had to get their voices in trim or 
“change their act” as milady of the vaude- 
villes would say. 

In the earlier part of the Summer he was 
called away to his home in Canada to the 
deathbed of his mother. From Canada he 
had intended to go to Los Angeles, but the 
rain of telegrams demanding instruction 
coerced him into opening his studio on 
August I. 

On the board this season will be seen 
demonstrations in sound and style of Mr. 
Lawrason’s craft. Sallie Fisher will be 
starred by Al. H. Woods in a new produc- 
tion. Another student, Edwin Wilson, will 
sing the Count in “The Count of Luxem- 
bourg.” Marguerite Wright will sing the 
leading role in the Straus opera. Alma 
Francis will be given a big opportunity by 
Klaw & Erlanger in a work to appear in 
February. Alice Dovey, just returned from 
London with the “Pink Lady” company, 
will continue her rdle of Angel. Mme. 
Dorley Gilba, imported from Buda-Pesth, 
will have an important role in Al. H. 





Arthur Lawrason, Who Has Prepared 
Many Singers for the Light Opera 
Stage 


Woods’s “The Woman-Haters’ Club.” Ce 
cil Cunningham, of the “Pink Lady” of last 
year, will head William Fox’s musical 
stock company at the Academy of Music. 
Lina Abarbanell will open John Cort’s New 
York theater. Roydon Keith, a dancer as 
well as a tenor, will support Fritzi Scheff in 
Joseph Gaites’s “Love Wager.” 

In grand opera Regina Vicarino will co 
star with Bonci at the National Grand Op 


era House in Mexico City, while Frieda 
Windolph is singing in Berlin. 
Others of the stage whose names will 


appear on the show posters and who are 
products artistically of Mr. Lawrason’s 
studio are Hattie Forsythe, Edna Munsey 
and Francis Richards, not forgetting Ina 
Clair last year’s title holder in “The Quaker 
Girl,” and Alice Hills, the contralto whom 
Joseph Gaites will present in a new light 
opera. 
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Clara Aschefeld, of the pianoforte de- 
partment of the Peabody Conservatory, 
Baltimore, is spending the Summer in Ger- 
many. * 

x *k * 

Kitty Cheatham is booked for appear- 
ances with the Tuesday Musical Club in 
Denver and the Fortnightly Club in Greeley, 
Col., late in November. 

x *k * 


Alfred I. Waldmeier, the bass-baritone, 
is now on a concert tour in South America, 
wher he is gaining many successes. Mr. 
Waldmeier recently completed an active 
season in Europe, where he was favorably 
received in various musical centers. 

x x x 


A recital of interest was given at the 

M. E. Church in Newman, IIL, on August 

by Lane Root, soprano, and Essie M. 

Block, pianist, of Chicago. Both soloists 

proved to be most artistic in the presen- 

tation of the various numbers programmed. 
x * * 

Mrs. Charles Kraemer, of this city, was 
engaged to direct the musical program at 
the dedication of the new Lutheran Church 
at Williamsport, Md. Mrs. Kraemer pos- 
sesses a rich soprafo voice and has had 
flattering offers to take up professional op- 
eratic work. 

* *k * 

Two Milwaukee organizations, the Arion 
Musical Club and the Milwaukee Musical 
Society, have engaged the United States 
Marine Band for a concert in the local 
Auditorium on September 29, which will 
mark the first visit of this band to Mil- 
waukee in eighteen years. 

* * * 

Among the violinists who are to come to 
America next season the name of Vera 
Barstow is conspicuous. Within the past 
month her manager, Marc Lagen, has 
booked fourteen engagements in the lead- 
ing cities and the prospects for her tour 
are unusually bright. 

*¢ 6 


Rose McGrew, soprano, formerly a Den- 
ver resident and more recently opera singer 
in Germany, is spending the Summer in 
Denver. She gave a concert at the Audi- 
torium recently and pleased a discourag- 
ingly small audience by her brilliant sing- 
ing. She has also sung in several Denver 
churches. 

‘a 2 

Mme. Tealdi closed her series of Wednes- 
day evening concerts at the Art Studio of 
Annie Bostwick at Short Beach, ‘Conn., last 
week. Emma Walton Hodkinson, a concert 
singer of New York and director of the 
Ladies’ Philharmonic Choral Club, was the 
particular star of the evening, her sing- 


ing of the Cavatina “Bel Raggio,” by Ro- 
sini, won her hearty applause. 
x * * 
Otto Bowman Booker has opened a 


studio in Kansas City, Mo., as a teacher of 
singing, and, in addition, wiil devote much 
time to oratorio and church work. Mr. 
300ker was a pupil of Sbriglia, and has 
been an operatic tenor. in leading roles with 
the companies of Henry W. Savage and 
F. C. Whitney. Formerly Mr. Booker was 
a church soloist in Boston and New York. 
x * * 

Mortimer Browning, organist, of East 
3altimore Station M. E. Church, is a guest 
of Senator S. J. Abbott at his home in 
Milford, Del. Mr. Browning is arranging 
programs for Pauline Abbott, soprano, for 
her concert season. Her répertoire, which 
will be quite extensive, will include recent 
songs by Mr. Browning and others that he 
is now composing. 

* * * 

Marc Lagen- has booked the following 
artists with the Dauphin Institute at To- 
ledo, Ohio: The Zoellner Quartet, three 
engagements ; Eva Emmet Wycoff, soprano; 
Cornelia Rider-Possart, pianist; Betsy 
Wyers, pianist; Fay Cord, soprano; Helen 
W aldo, contralto, and Vera Barstow, vio- 
linist. All the artists will appear on the 
course during the season of 1912-13. 

* * 

At the closing reception of the Symmer 
school at the Johns Hopkins University 
and the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
at Baltimore, resolutions were passed by 
the students expressing their appreciation 
to the heads of these institutions for open- 
ing a Summer session, and tendering their 
thanks to Dr. Buchner and Mr. Huber, the 
directors of these schools. 


John C. 


Wilcox, the Denver singing 
has left Denver with his wife and 
for a four weeks’ vacation at 
Rockhurst, a small cottage settlement on 
Cache la Poudre River, in the northern 
part of Colorado. They had to motor a 
hundred miles from the nearest railway 
station to the remote spot they have chosen 
for their Summer’s rest. 
* ok * 

Mrs. E. Evelyn Sellick, vocal teacher 
at Scott School and recently supervisor of 
public school music in Pueblo, Col., has 
gone to New York for further musical re- 
search in teaching. Mahlox Saxton, vio- 
linist, recently a pupil of César Thomson, 
has been secured for the violin department 
of the Scott School. He was formerly as- 
sociated with the Killin-Keough College 
of Music, Pueblo. 

x * * 

Dr. Francis Hemington of Chicago was 
one of the many who were attending 
their first convention of the National As- 
sociation of Organists at Ocean Grove, 
N. J., and who took occasion to express 
their enthusiasm for the movement, espe- 
cially their approval of the policy of exten- 
sion which would carry the movement 
throughout the country and take the con- 
vention gradually to the westward. 

* * x 

Margaret Davidson, of Beaver, Pa. a 
pianist of recognized ability, made ‘her first 
public appearance in Pittsburgh on Friday 
night of last week with the Festival Or- 
chestra, playing the Liszt Concerto in E 
Flat in a most satisfactory manner. A 
large delegation of the young woman's 
friends attended the concert. Miss David- 
son received her musical education in Dr. 
Little’s conservatory at Beaver and also 
studied abroad. 


teacher, 
daughter 


* * * 
Symphony concerts, 

Cavallo, are entertaining Summer audi- 
ences at Elitch’s Gardens, Denver, Col., 
on Friday afternoons. Varied programs 
of a high order are given and local musi- 
cians of high standing appear as _ soloists. 
At the last one Lucille Roesing Griffey, 
soprano, sang two of Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s Grecian songs to orchestral ac- 
companiments specially scored for the occa- 
sion by the composer. 


under Conductor 


x x x 

Martha Miner Richards, soprano, was 
received with enthusiasm in a recent pro- 
gram of arias, given in Florence, Col., at 


the residence of one of her former pupils, 
Mrs. T. M. Howells. Hope Kerr, of the 
High School music faculty, played the 
piano parts acceptably. In September Miss 
Kerr is to assume Mrs. Haoawell’s position 
as director of the mixed chorus of Frazer 
Methodist Church. Mrs. Howells resigned 
in June owing to her activities in concert 
and her many private pupils. 
* kK ok 

The projected Fine Arts Building in 
Denver will not be built this year, as ex- 
pected. Plans were drawn, a fine site 
placed under option, and leases signed for 
practically every room in the structure, but 
the inability of the promoters to market 
all of the building has put a temporary stop 
to the enterprise. The fact that the studios 
were so easily leased proves that there is a 
demand for such a building and it is ex- 
pected that it will not be delayed for more 
than a season. 

*k *k * 

Frederick R. Huber, head of the concert 
department of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music and manager of the Summer School 
of that institution, sailed on the Amerika 
from New York last week for Paris, Lu- 
cerne, the Italian lakes, Venice, Rome and 
Naples. He will return the latter part of 
September by way of the Mediterranean. 
Mr. Huber is organist and choir director of 
St. Patrick’s Church, Baltimore. He is also 
supreme councilman of Kappa Chapter, of 
the Sinfonia Fraternity. 

* * x 

_Henry B. Vincent, resident organist at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., was heard in a delight- 
ful recital in the Amphitheater on the after- 
noon of the 13th, a very large and apprecia- 
tive audience being present. His program 
was well chosen and extremely well pre- 
sented, the following being the list of his 
offerings: Introduction to the third act and 
Bridal Music, “Lohengrin,” Wagner: Sou- 
venir (study on one tone), Lemare: Duet. 
Vincent; Minuet, Symphonic Poem, “Dance 
of Death,” Saint-Saéns; Overture, “Eury- 
anthe,” Weber. 


Adolf H. Stadermann has resigned from 
his position as organist and director of 
the choir at the St. Lawrence Church, Price 
Hill, near Cincinnati. Mr. Stadermann 
made this move in order that he might be 
able to devote more attention to his classes 
in piano and theory. Besides holding the 
position of organist in various Cincinnati 
churches he has been a member of - the 
organ department faculty at the Cincinnati 
College of Music and has served as or- 
ganist in the Cincinnati Festival during the 
last three years. 

x ok 

Members of the Concordia and Lieder- 
kranz singing societies, of Sheboygan, Wis., 
have taken the first steps in regard to the 
East Wisconsin Sangerfest, which will be 
held there next year. At a joint meeting 
of the two societies it was decided to name 
Theodore Winkler, of the Concordia So- 
ciety, director of the festival, and put him 
in charge of all the music for the gathering. 
Mr. Winkler was director in 1905, when the 
Sangerbund met there. Other officers are: 
president, John Fahres; vice-president, Jo- 
seph Behrens; secretary, Joseph M. Thei- 
sen; treasurer, Simon Grasser. 

Se ie 

Francis Rogers, the baritone, will appear 
this season in a dual capacity, not only 
giving his customary recitals, but filling a 
long series of engagements with the Per- 
sian Cycle Quartet, which will sing Bruno 
Huhn’s “The Divan.” The program which 
Mr. Huhn is preparing will permit of a 
miscellaneous portion of individual num- 
bers and the baritone is spending much of 
his time this Summer enlarging his recital 
repértoire. American composers, several 
of whom are but little known to the gen- 
eral public, are being given special atten- 
tion. 

x ok * 

On Wednesday afternoon, August 15,°a 
large and appreciative audience heard the 
lecture-recital on the “K6onigskinder” of 
llumperdinck as presented by Messrs. 
Hitchcock and Gallup at Chautauqua, iM, &. 
These two gentlemen are proving them- 
selves masters of this style of art, and the 
growing attendance at their lectures shows 
that they are interesting a large portion 
of the Chautauqua population. Their re- 
cital for Thursday was “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” Puccini, and on Saturday 
they presented “The Lowland,” D’Albert. 
On Tuesday they gave “Enoch Arden,” 
Strauss. 

x ok * 

At the Minnequa Country Club, near 
Pueblo, Col., a musical reception was given 
by Mrs. James B. Pattee, of Pueblo, in 
honor of Mrs. Frank B. Pattee, of Crown 
Point, Ind. Alice MacNutt, soprano, sang 
“Elizabeth’s Prayer” from “Tannhauser” ; 
“T’'ll Not Complain,” Schumann; “Dedi- 
care IM Franz; “The Asra,” Rubinstein; 
Burleigh’s “Jean”; Hildach’s “Spring”; 
W illeby’ s “A Fairy Love Song” and Roe- 
der’s “Spanish Serenade”; Robert Feuer- 
stein, recently graduated from the Pueblo 
Conservatory, played brilliantly the Weber- 
Liszt Rondeau and the “Campanella,” and 
also was the accompanist for Miss Mac- 
Nutt. 

*x* * * 

An audience that nearly filled the Con- 
gregational Church in Blandford, Mass., 
Sunday evening had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to the new organ, the gift of one of 
Blandford’s Summer residents, Dr. W. H. 
Deane, of Springfield. The recital was 
given by Fred L. Clark, of Easthampton. 
The program was as follows: “March Re- 
ligieuse” (Guilmant); Nocturne in F (Mil- 
ler); Prayer and Berceuse (Guilmant) ; 
Gavotte Moderne (Lemare) ; Largo (Han- 


del); Grand March from “Aida” (Verdi) ; 
Variations on “Annie Laurie” (Buck); 
Meditation in G Flat (Allen); Andante 


Cantabile (Tschaikowsky); Scherzo Sym- 


phonique (Faulkes); Andante (Widor) ; 
St. Cecilia Offertory (Batiste). 
x * * 


The Catholic Choral Club, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has planned its next season’s work. 
There will be three concerts, the first at 
Plankinton Hall, November 25, at which 
the blind piano prodigy, Anthony Jawelak, 
of Pittsburgh, will be the soloist. The sec- 
ond will take place on February 3 in Jeffer- 
son Studio Hall and will be the annual 
social gathering. The big event of the sea- 
son will be on May 19, when the club will 
join the Milwaukee Musical Society, the 
Arion Musical, Club, the Milwaukee Man- 
nerchor and the Milwaukee A _ Capella 
Chorus in the Wagner Centennial Festival 
at the Auditorium. At this concert the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra and _ four 
prominent soloists will assist. 

x ok x 

Gilbert Wilson, a young Western basso 
who appeared in concert and oratorio last 
season under the management of Walter R. 
Anderson and who will be under the same 
management for the coming year, has been 
spending the Summer with Mrs. Wilson at 
the Delaware Water Gap, Columbia, N. J. 
He will return to New York the first of 
September to begin his season’s work. Mr. 
Wilson has not only added to his réper- 
toire during the Summer but has also con- 


ducted classes. As a culmination of his 
Summer’s work Mr. Wilson gave a recital 
at the Water Gap House recently, accom- 
panied by his wife. He sang a program of 
twenty songs to an audience which com- 
pletely filled the large music room of the 
hotel. He was heartily applauded and 
encored, and because of his excellent work 
was immediately engaged for several ap- 
pearances in various cities this Winter. 
x *k * 


The Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club 
of Bridgeport, Conn., has issued its year- 
book for 1912-1913. The season will open 
on October 9 with a reception for the active 
members of the club at the residence of the 
president, Mrs. Jonathan Godfrey, No. 486 
Washington avenue, continuing as follows: 
October 23, concert by Leslie Vaughan’s 
orchestra, assisted by club members; No- 
vember 13, artists’ concert; Mischa Elman, 
violinist, Charles Granville, baritone; No- 
vember 27, musicale by club members: 
music for two pianos, Jennie M. Hawley, 
leader; December 11, artists’ concert: Mil- 
dred Potter, contralto; Charles Harrison, 
tenor; January 22, musicale by club mem- 
bers: ensemble music, Gertrude Field, 
leader; February 12, artists’ concert: Ger- 
maine Schnitzer, pianist; February 26, mu- 
sicale by club members: American Day, 
MacDowell, Chadwick, Foote, Parker; Mrs. 
John A. Rusling, Jr., leader; March 12, 
lecture by Carl Fique; March 26, musicale 
by club members: organ music, Ethel M. 
Pigg, leader, North Church; April 9, ar- 
tists’ concert, Grace Kerns soprano; Mrs. 
Marshall Pease, contralto; William Pag- 
din, tenor; Clifford Cairns, baritone. At 
the piano, Charles Gilbert Spross. April 23, 
music of the Border Countries, Norma 
Weber, leader, and May 14, annual meeting 
for active members. 














On the occasion of his first appearance in 


London on May 9th, 1912. 


Louis Persinger 


THE AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


was favorably criticized by the: 
Press 

The London Daily Telegraph said: 

‘“‘Not since Sarasate have we heard violin 
playing more neat in the left hand or more mas- 
terly in the bow hand.’’ 

The financial success of the 
American tour of Mr. Persinger is now 
there are not many dates open, the artistic 
cess seems also to be assured. 

Foe dates, etc., address CONCERT DIREC- 
TION M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Or Miss Josephine Trott, 
St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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THOUSANDS FOR MUSIC 
AT FRICK SUMMER HOME 


Organist Gibson Provides Programs of 
an Hour Per Day for Pittsburgh 
Steel Magnate 


Boston, Aug. 16.—At 
on Boston’s famous and fashionable North 
Shore, is the Summer home of Henry C. 
Frick, the Pittsburgh multi-millionaire steel 
magnate. Mr. Frick has had built in this 
mansion a $100,c00 organ, on which he is 


Pride’s Crossing, 


entertained for an hour a day by S. Archer 
Gibson. It is that Mr. 
ceives a Salary of $15,000; also a summer 
home and comfortable automobile. Mr. 
rick’s favorite ballad is “Dearie,” which 
\ir. Gibson is requested to piay frequently, 
after he has disposed of number after num- 
her of the heavier works. 

Mr. Gibson received the title of the “Bil- 
lion-Dollar Organist” from his musical con- 
nection with various millionaires. He 
played the organ in the homes of Charles 
\l. Schwab, W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr.. Harry 
Payne Whitney and others, after his de- 
parture from Baltimore. Organist Gibson 
has managed to find time from his arduous 
duties to write an opera, entitled “Yzdra,” 
which he says will be produced next season. 

Mr. Gibson has his own ideas regarding 
the music world. He has no use whatever 
for the Italian school, which he considers 
thin and superficial. He believes absolutely 
in American music, for he received his edu- 
ation on this side and tries to keep all 
whom he can from studying abroad. The 
organist doesn’t believe in studying in a 
‘musical graveyard,” as he terms it, and 
thinks that “the music which we will pro- 
duce in the next few years is going to be 
alive.” He strives to make his own music 
of the higher grade ideally American. 

“The French seek the abnormal in music 
as in other phases of their life,” says Mr. 
Gibson. “They startle the world and call 
it the last word in art. The Germans are 
more stolid in their expression of musical 
art, but I do not see any reason why we 
should try to follow these nations in try- 
ing to express the feelings of America.” 

He believes that Russia is the one nation 
akin to ours in musical feelings. He draws 
his conclusions from the fact that the mu- 
sic of Tschaikowsky has been accepted with 
such good effect in this country. Its rhythm 
and harmony are perfect, but in no nation 


said Gibson re- 


‘with the exception of our own and Russia 





MME. HANNAH FINDS REPLICA OF BADEN BADEN IN AMERICA 








OR the first time in ten years Mme. Jane 
Osborn Hannah, the popular American 


prima donna, is spending a Summer in her 
native country and up to the present has 











Jane Osborn Hannah, on the Veranda of Her 





Summer Home at Shawnee-on- 


Delaware—Ready for a Motor Tour Over Pennsylvania’s Mountains 


enjoyed the experience quite as much as 
if she were at her favorite “Baden Baden.” 
Shawnee, in a way, is a miniature Baden, 
the Black Forest being represented there 
by dense woods on the sides of the Moun- 
tains and the village being situated in the 
Delaware Valley similar to Baden, with its 
Oos and the Rhine. 





Mme. Hannah, with her family, has taken 
a cottage, “Mill House,” for the Summer. 
Aside from one or two hours’ répertoire 
work each day Mme. Hannah plays eighteen 
holes of golf, and weather permitting takes 
a swim or motors through the surrounding 
mountains. Mme. Hannah will appear fre- 
quently in concerts and opera this season. 





is it loved. He thinks that “American mu- 
sic will be red-blooded, whatever else it 
may be, and it will be great because it will 
be true.” A. E. 
Russian Symphony Heard by 19,000 at 
Willow Grove 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Modest Altschuler, gave a 
splendid program at Willow Grove Park, 
Philadelphia, Sunday evening, August II, 
before the largest audience ever assembled 
at these concerts. There were eleven thou- 
sand persons in the auditorium and eight 
thousand gathered outside. The program 
was as follows: 

Overture, “William 
Song,” ‘“Meistersinger,”’ 
C, Liszt; Waltz, “Sleeping 
sky: Overture, ‘‘Phédre,”’ 


Tell,” Rossini; ‘Prize 
Wagener; Rhapsodie in 
Beauty,” Tschaikow- 
Massenet; 


“Naila.’ Delibes: Fantasie, ‘‘Rigoletto,”’ Verdi; 
Andante Cantabile from Fifth Symphony, 
Tschaikowsky; ‘“‘Entrance of the Bojars,” Hal- 
vorsen. 








PEABODY CONSERVATORY’S FIRST SUMMER CLASS 








The First Summer School at the Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Which 
Has Proved a Decided Success 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 19.—An_ interesting 
program was arranged for the closing 
eption to the students of the joint Sum- 
schools of the Peabody Conservatory 
the Johns Hopkins University on Au- 
st 9. Pleasing solos were contributed by 
hel T. Aldridge, soprano; Marguerite 
S, pianist; Felix A. McNally, tenor, 
| William G. Horn, baritone. A duet by 


Miss Aldridge and Mr. McNally was finely 
sung. Arthur O. Norton, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, gave an illustrated lecture on “Stu 
dent Life in the Middle Ages,” which was 
followed by a spirited rendering of one of 
the old college songs by a Peabody quartet 
composed of Felix A. McNally and James 
M. Price, tenors, and William G. Horn 
and Thomas DeC. Ruth, bassos. Virginia 
C. Blackhead was an artistic accompanist. 
W. J. R. 
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published. 


Music Teachers and Conservatories will do well to 
investigate this admirable work at once so as to start 
their pupils in the Fall on the most up-to-date, the 
most complete, and the best Graded Piano Course 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





ROM the Oliver Ditson 


Company comes a number of excellent 


press of the 
new songs. Lily Strickland, an American 
composer, is represented by a Scotch song, 
“Since Laddie Went Awa’,’* John O’Shea 
by “°’Tis You I Love,” 


son by “Elusive Love,” eminently suited for 


Clarence C. Robin- 
encore purposes, and Carl Wilhelm Kern by 
“Of the Rose and You,” which though built 
on simple lines is vastly better than his 
piano compositions. There is also a new 
Carl “The 
high voice; it is gne of the best songs this 


issue of Busch’s Eagle,” for 


composer has done and should meet with 
much favor in its edition for tenor and 
soprano. 

A charming set of piano pieces} for 
teaching purposes by Susan Schmitt also 
appears, and as material for Grades I, Il 
and III it can hardly be surpassed. It is 
sanely written and conceived for the re- 
quirements of young players. The Liszt 
transcription of Schubert's “Der Wanderer” 


“Since Lappie Went Awa’.’”’” Song by Lily 
Strickland. Price, 50 cents. “‘THE EAGLE.”’ Song 
for a High Voice. By Carl Busch. [Price, 50 
cents. “Or THE Rose anp You.” Song by Carl 
Wilhelm Kern. Price, 40. cents. “ELUSIVE 
Love.” Song by Clarence C. Robinson. Price, 
50 cents. ‘“’T1s You I Love.” Song by John 
O'Shea. Price, 46 cents. 


*+Ten PIECES FoR THE Frano. By Susan Schmitt. 
Price, 20 and 30 cents each. “THE WANDERER.” 
Song by Franz Schubert. Transcribed for the 
Piano by Franz Liszt. Price, 60 cents. [Tor Four 
Hanps. ‘‘Love’s Messencer.” By Franz Behr. 
“DANCE UNDER THE LINDENS.”’ $y Paul Hiller. 
Price, 50 cents each. “Wren THE FIEeART IS 
YOUNG.” $y Carl Wilhelm Kern. Price, 60 
cents. ‘“‘SyLpHeTTeE.” By C. A. W. Howland. ‘fAt 
rHE DancinG Party.”’ By Gustave Lazarus. 
Price, 75 cents each. ‘“‘SpANISH SERENADE.” Dy 
Jean Antiga. Price, 60 cents. 


is brought out in an edition, edited by 
John Orth, a Liszt pupil, and is well man- 
aged in every detail. lor duet playing there 
are Gustave Lazarus’s “At the Dancing 
Party,” Jean Antiga’s “Spanish Serenade,” 
Carl Wilhelm Kern’s “When the Heart 
Is Young,” Franz Behr’s “Love’s Messen- 
ger,” Paul Hiller’s “Dance under the Lin- 
dens” and C. A. W. Howland’s “Sylphette.” 
New violin music recently published in- 
cludes an excellent arrangement by Carl 
Busch of the Larghetto from Handel’s 
“Eleventh Sonata for German Flute’ set 
for violin solo, piano accompaniment and 
organ ad lib. The Adagio from the Sev- 
enth Sonata for German Flute is arranged 
by Mr. Busch for violin with piano accom- 
paniment and is a musicianly piece of work 
that should attract the attention of all 
teachers looking for interesting material. A 
Bolero in A Minor by Emil Wiegand, op. 
9, is a brilliant piece that will be effective 
and please an audience by its rhythmic 
swing; there are a number of places where 
it would have been simple enough to avoid 
parallel octaves between melody and bass, 
as these weaken the general effect consid- 
erably. It will be well to correct them in a 
second printing. Dvorak’s familiar Hu 
moreske, op. 101, No. 7, is issued arranged 
by Eugene Gruenberg, the Boston violinist 
and teacher. It is nicely done and the ac- 
companiment is likewise fitting. 
tLaArGHETTO 11ND.” $y George F. Handel 
\rranged for the Violin with Accompaniment of 
Piano and Organ, by Carl Busch. ‘‘ApAcio In A 
Minor.” By George F. Handel. Arranged by Carl 
Busch for the Violin with Piano Accompaniment 
Prices 50 and 75 cents each “BoLero InN A 
Minor” for the Violin with Piano Accompaniment 
“TluMORESKE.”” By Anton Dvorak Op. 101, No 
7. Arranged for the Violin with Piano Accom 


paniment $y Eugene Gruenberg. All published 


by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 





YOUNG BOSTON ’CELLIST 
PLAYS FOR ROYALTY 


Marjorie Patton Appears Before Notable 
Audience with Louis Persinger 
at Coburg 


Boston, Aug. 19.—Among the musical 
\mericans heard abroad this Summer 1s 
Marjorie Patton, the ‘cellist, a former pupil 
of Laura W. Webster. Miss Patton is now 
studying with Anton Hekking in Berlin. 
She has filled many engagements during the 
Summer, among them being an appearance 
in Coburg on July 10 at a concert in whiz! 
Louis Persinger was one of the artists 
There were present the Grand Duke and 
Duchess Kirell of Russia, the Crown Prin 
cess of Roumania, the Duchess of Coburg 
and the young Duke of Coburg, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Albany. Miss Patton 
played a group of four solos, which were 
so enthusiastically applauded that she was 
obliged to play an encore. This was not 
her first appearance before royalty, for 
she has played at many private musicales 
in Berlin and other large cities of Europe. 
Miss Patton has many engagements booked 
for the coming season abroad, and will 
at the same time continue her studies with 
Hekking. 

Ruth Laighton, the violinist, has removed 
her studio from Hemenway Chambers to 


No. 22 Newbury street, where she will re 
sume her teaching on October 1. Miss 
Laighton has done considerable concert 
work in connection with her teaching, and 
has met with marked success. She is a 
pupil of Charles Martin Loeffler. 

The Lotus Quartet, Robert Martin, man- 


ager, has returned from an eight days’ 
engagement at Martha’s Vineyard. The 
quartet will have a busy concert season 


and will also fill its usual engagement in 
the choir of Tremont Temple. 

W. R. McDonald has taken up his work 
as business manager at the Boston Opera 
lLlouse, and Ralph Lyford, the new assistant 
conductor for the coming season, has just 
arrived from abroad 


One hundred young musicians of the 
Boston Musfe School Settlement spent the 
day on August 13 at Franklin Park. The 
children were under the supervision of 
Daniel Bloomfield, of the Settlement, and 
the expenses for the outing were taken 


from the fund given by the Sincerity Club 
of West Roxbury. Both the North End 
and South End settlements are under good 
management and making great progress in 
their respective localities. 

Louise Kirkby-Lunn, the English con- 
tralto, has left London for an extended 
tour of Australia and New England. 


Venice is to hear Debussy’s “Pelléas et 


Mélisande” for the first time next season. 
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AMBITIOUS PLANS FOR SAN 
FRANCISCO’S ORCHESTRA 


Twenty Local Concerts and Coast Tour | 
. j 

Arranged—Another Musical Club /; 
Organized f 

SAN Francisco, Aug. 19.—There is much 
activity in the new offices of the San Fran- 
cisco Musical Association, for the season's 
plans of the San Francisco Orchestra are 
now being formulated. 

Manager Frank W. Healy, who enters 
upon his new duties as business manager 
for the orchestra this year, and whose en- 
ergy and ability is in itself an assurance of 
the orchestra’s success, has secured several 
soloists from among the world’s best art- 
ists to appear with the orchestra and has 
booked them direct from the East. 

The concerts, of which there will be 
twenty in number, ten regular symphony 
programs and ten popular, will be given at 
the Cort Theater the same as last year. The 
orchestra will probably visit other coast 
cities during the season. It will not only 
be augmented but a few changes in its per- 
sonnel have been made. 


The officers of the Musical Association 
maintaining the orchestra, recently elected 
for the ensuing year, are: W. B. Bourn, 


M. Tobin, vice-president ; 

secretary; John D. McKee, 
Kains, chairm: in of finance 
Barkan, E. D. Beylard, 
Antoine Borel, W. B. Bourn, J. W. Byrne, 
C. H. Crocker, W. H. Crocker, Frank P. 
Deering, Joseph D. Grant, Frank W. Griffin, 
E. S. Heller, I. W. Hellman, A. C. Kains, 
J. P. Levison, John D. McKee, Joseph D. 
Redding, John Rothschild, Dr. Grant Sel- 
fridge, Leon Sloss, Sigmund Stern, Dr. 
Stanley Stillman and Richard M. Tobin 
constitute the board of governors. Mr. To- 
bin, the vice-president, is acting as pres- 
ident in the absence of Mr. Bourn. 

The music committee includes R. M. To- 
bin, John Rothschild, Dr. Grant Selfridge, 
E. D. Beylard, Dr. Stanley Stillman, Jo- 
seph D, Redding and E. S. Heller. 

The coming season will find another 
large musical organization in one of San 
Francisco’s neighboring cities, a musical 
club along similar lines to the Berkeley Mu- 
sical Association and the Sacramento’ Sat- 
urday Club, whose successes in the past few 
seasons in bringing before their members 
the visiting celebrities in concert, have sug- 
gested the plan for the- Peninsula Musical 
Association. 

Palo Alto, the center of the organization, 
has the co-operation of the peninsula towns 
and the membership list already contains 
some 1200 names of the most prominent 
musicians and music-lovers, besides the 
Fortnightly Music Club of that city. 

The concerts, of which there will be four 
each season, will be held at Assembly Hall 
of Stanford University, which has a seating 
capacity of 1800. These concerts will bring 
the best music within the reach of the stu- 
dents of the university, the membership fee 


president ; R. 

John Rothschild, 
treasurer; A. C. 
committee. Dr. A. 
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CONTINUING SUCCESS OF SPIERING’S PUPILS 











Mr. 


ERLIN, July of Theodore 
Spiering’s gifted violin pupils, Setta 
Whitson, wlll be heard with the Bltithner 
Orchestra in in a concert con- 
ducted by Mr. Spiering. The young artist 
will later appear in Dresden and Meissen 
with the Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Nicoline Zedeler, another pupil of the 
American master, has been re-engaged as 
solo violinist with Sousa for the season of 
1913-14. Miss Zedeler will begin her sea- 


25,—One 


November, 


Spiering and His Family “Snapped” at Their Summer Home. 
Famous American Violinist and Conductor, the Picture Shows His Mother, 
His Wife (Seated) and His Two Daughters (Both Standing) 


Besides the 


son with Sousa in Willow Grove, Phila- 
delphia, the last week in August. She has 
received many excellent touring offers dur- 
ing the last few months as a result of the 
success she achieved as soloist with Sousa 
on his tour of the world, but has rejected 
them in favor of Mr. Sousa’s offer for 
the coming season. However, Miss Zede- 
ler will appear in both recital and concert 
at the termination of the Sousa tour. 
Miss Zedeler will sail for New York 
July 27 on the Rotterdam. a 





for them being but $2 a year, allowing one 
ticket for every concert. The University 
of California students are similarly bene- 
fitted by the Berkeley Musical Association. 
Sara D. Harker, who is prominent in mu- 
sical matters of Palo Alto, is acting as sec- 
retary. 

Anna Miller Wood gave a half-hour of 
song before the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of California at its first meeting on 
Tuesday evening since the Los Angeles con- 
vention in July. She was accompanied by 


Eleanor Morris, a California girl who has 
been studying in Boston with Arthur Foote 
and who is spending her vacation here. 
Miss Norris has been doing professional 
accompanying in Boston the past Winter 
and as a pianist displays pronounced talent. 

Miss Wood is having her vacation in the 
country, having completed her work as so- 
loist at the Summer school at Berkeley a 
week ago. In October she will appear in 
recitals arranged for her by L. E. Behymer, 

a 


FREE MUSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR PHILADELPHIA BOYS 


Philanthropist to Provide Instruction 
for Promising Talent—Willow 
Grove Concerts 





PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 19.—Edwin A, Flei- 
sher, a philanthropic Philadelphian, has an- 
nounced his intention of establishing an in- 
stitution for the free musical education of 
boys who show deserving talent. Mr. 
Fleisher, it is said, has purchased a five- 
story building at No. 1235 Pine street, at 
a cost of $10,000, and, beginning October 1, 
after it has been equipped with every con- 
venience, free musical instruction will be 
offered to 250 boys. The building will be 
fitted up as a club house, with practice 
rooms, a spacious auditorium and a mu- 
sical library, and Camille Zeckwer, one of 
Philadelphia’s best-known musicians, has 
been engaged as educator and musical di- 
rector. 

Mr. Fleisher has for a number of years 
been engaged in organizing musical clubs 
among the poor boys in the Southern part 
of the city, among them being the Sym- 
phony Club Orchestra. He is a brother of 
Samuel S. Fleisher, who has for several 
years been interested in educating poor 
boys in art at his Graphic Sketch Club. 

Visitors to Willow Grove these pleasant 
Summer afternoons and evenings are en- 
joying real musical treats in the concerts 
given by the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
of New York. The music is of a high 
order, and Modest Altschuler is winning 
much admiration as a director and pro 
gram maker. Symphony programs, Wagner 
programs and others of a special natur: 
are given in attractive variety. This is the 
final week of the Russian Orchestra's stay, 
as Sousa opens a fortnight’s engagement 


next Sunday, closing the season at the 
Grove. 
Mrs. Floyd F. Chadwick, soprano, oi 


this city, who went to Italy en tour wit! 
the LeGrand Howland Company a year or 
sO ago, is now studying with Antonio Pes 
sina, in Milan. Mrs. Chadwick has won 
recognition as an accomplished singer and 
musician, and is said to be making rapi( 
progress in her studies. She has been en 
gaged for a Fall concert in Milan with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

W. Palmer Hoxie and Frederick Peakes 
two of Philadelphia’s well-known vocal 
teachers, are spending their vacation 1n 
Maine, where they have been camping and 
living a woodsy life in the wilds for several! 
weeks. 

Walter Damrosch, than whom no mus! 
cian or orchestral conductor has greate: 
popularity in Philadelphia, announces that 
his new comic opera “The Dove of Peace” 
will have its first production in this cit) 
October 14, at the Lyric Theater 

ArTHUR L. Tupsss. 








BUSH & LANE 


PIANOS 


Are made to satisfy the 
MUSICIAN, SINGER and MUSIC LOVER 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., Holland, Mich. 











526-536 Niagara Street $2 


KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


$3 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Cimeinnaci 


GvERETT 


One of Page Tsk great 
Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 
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The Everett Piano Co, Boston 


Chicago 








"hey Baldwin Piano 


Paris, 1900. The Grand Prize 
St. Louis, 1904. 





Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. 


Che Baldwin | 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNA 1 | 
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HENRY 


PIANO COMPANY, 


F. MILLER 


HENRY F. MILLER @ SONS 
BOSTON 


PIANOS 











Grand and Inverted Grand 


Pianos 





fehlin & Sons 


Are considered by expert judges to 
be the finest now made. hey con- 
tain more valuable improvements 
than all others. 

Warerooms: 
27 Union Square - New York 


Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue. 











FOR SIXTY YEARS 





THE 


HAZELTON Piano 


has stood for the highest in piano constraction 
HAZELTON BROS., 66-68 University Place, New York 
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